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The Farmer in The Modern World 


By T. Swann Harding+ 


ABSTRACT 


The economic position of the farmer has grown increasingly worse with the 
improvement of farm technology. For years he has received a very small per- 
centage of the national income in comparison with his proportion of the total 
population. Effective demand has not been great enough to consume his 
products, and, consequently, he has received no increase in income. Food prices 
have not been raised because that would necessitate an increase in the wages 
of labor; to this industry will not agree. As a result, industrial workers are 
unable to buy all the food-stuffs they need. At the same time, farmers cannot 
sell everything they produce. 

Two ways of meeting the farm and industrial problem have been suggested. 
The first is direct; it involves dealing with the basic ills, mass employment, 
and chronic overproduction, but that involves collective action of democratic 
government to attain beneficial social and economic objectives. This, however, 
is not in accordance with the traditions of the American people. Also, such a 
plan would require more government control and planning. The second course 
of action assumes that nothing can be done about the basic cause of the dif- 
ficulty, and efforts are made to treat the effects of a very imperfect society. 
Thus, 7 problem is never solved because the core of the matter is never 
removed. 


‘RESUMEN 


La posicién econémica del agricultor ha ido empeorando con el progreso de 
la tecnologia agricola. Durante muchos afios ha recibido una muy pequena 
proporcién de los ingresos nacionales en comparacién con la proporcién que 
representa de la poblacién total. La demanda efectiva no ha sido lo suficiente- 
mente grande para consumir sus productos y, por consiguiente, sus ingresos no 
han aumentado. Los precios de los comestibles no han sido aumentados porque 
ello necesitaria un aumento en los jornales de los obreros; con esto no estan de 
acuerdo los industriales. Como resultado, a los trabajadores industriales no 
les es posible comprar todos los alimentos que necesitan. Al mismo tiempo, los 
agricultores no pueden vender todo lo que producen. 

Se han sugerido dos formas de tratar el problema agricola e industrial. La 

rimera es directa; comprende la solucién de los desajustes basicos, del prob- 
ema de los empleos y de la sobreproduccién crénica, pero requiere la accién 
colectiva de un gobierno demécratico para obtener objetivos sociales y 
econémicos beneficiosos. Esto, sin embargo, no esta de acuerdo con las tra- 
diciones del pueblo norteamericano. Ademas tal plan requeriria mayor control 
y planeacién mas extensa por parte del gobierno. La segunda forma sugerida 
asume que nada puede hacerse acerca de la causa basica de la dificultad, y se 
limita a remediar los efectos de una sociedad muy imperfecta. Por lo tanto, 
el problema queda sin solucién porque no se elimina la causa. 








The growth and development of 
our industrial, pecuniary society has 
placed the basic food producer in a 
very peculiar position. Ultimately it 
has almost altogether deprived him of 
any economic function. For, though 





7 U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
article is, however, a personal, not an of- 
ficial, expression of opinion. 


farmers and farm workers consti- 
tuted a fourth of our population, they 
proved lucky in the early thirties if 
they garnered a seventh to a tenth of 
the national income. Even in 1937 our 
farm population was 25 per cent of 
the whole, but less than 9 per cent of 
our national income went to farmers. 
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The farmer is a sort of last relic of 
free enterprise and laissez faire in 
our mechanized civilization. He was 
largely crushed out through his own 
efforts to achieve for himself and his 
family the urban way of life which 
came to him via rural mail delivery, 
the mail-order catalogue, the tele- 
phone, the motion picture, the radio, 
and the automobile. 

There was no logical reason why 
the farmer should not attain the 
standard of living of the urban mid- 
dle class either, except that his suc- 
cess in doing so would increase the 
cost of food to urban consumers. 
That, our industrial system depre- 
cated and deplored, because it would 
necessitate increasing the wages of 
labor ; nor did farmers and labor ever 
fully sense their interdependence. 

Our society has long used scientific 
knowledge and technology primarily 
for exploitation. When new tech- 
niques threatened to flood the market 
with goods, industrial technology was 
sabotaged for price maintenance. 
Limited production at high prices 
was‘the rule for urban industry. 

But farmers were expected to at- 
tempt mass production and to sell at 
low prices. They were not expected 
under any circumstances to reduce 
output, even under stress of eco- 
nomic depression. Since industry de- 
manded that there must be very def- 
inite limits to wages paid industrial 
workers in such a society, farm com- 
modities could not be priced high, 
even though that would have greatly 
benefited farmers. 


Meanwhile farm technology pro. 
gressed by leaps and bounds, and new 
breeds of farm animals, new varieties 
of plants, better methods of protec. 
tion against insects and diseases, as 
well as improved agricultural ma- 
chinery enabled farmers continually 
to glut the market insofar as effective 
demand was concerned. Between 1922 
and 1926 agricultural production in- 
creased 27 per cent though crop 
acreage remained stationary. In 1942, 
our total farm production was 36 per 
cent above 1932 though our harvested 
acreage was 6 per cent less. 


Until the war got under way the 
farmer habitually overproduced, in 
the restricted sense of turning out 
more produce than the effective mar- 
ket could absorb. Yet urban price 
levels kept something like a third of 
our people from purchasing what 
they actually needed. Naturally 
farming was destined to lose its 
place in such a society and, for some 
years now, farmers have been sup- 
ported largely by more or less elab- 
orately disguised subsidies. 

In order to secure these subsidies, 
however, farmers have had to accept 
the advice of experts and still further 
improve their cropping, soil con- 
servation, and other practices. This 
stood us in good stead at war, but had 
peace continued, such progress would 
have rendered the farmer’s position 
still more precarious in such a society 
as ours. For he would have continued 
to increase production above effective 
market demand. 

Figured on a business basis the 
farmer’s enterprise was bankrupt, 
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except in a few comparatively rare 
instances of specialized production 
carried on by so-called farm-factories 
using hired labor, e.g., big fruit or 
wheat enterprises. Otherwise the 
farmer essentially worked for noth- 
ing and paid for the privilege, if all 
his expenses were properly figured 
in, along with plant depreciation, and 
a decent wage for himself as man- 
ager and his hired hands as skilled 
labor. 

Speaking to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee on May 
24, 1939, W. W. Alexander, then 
Farm Security Administrator, said 
that 3 million farm families had ex- 
cessively low incomes and 2 million 
farm families were on relief. He 
went on that 4 million farm people 
were trying to sustain life on $1 cash 
per person per week. Even in “pros- 
perous” 1929, 1,682,000 farms re- 
ported gross incomes of less than 
$600 a year. Half of all farm owners 
in the South had homes worth less 
than $560. In 1929, 114 million tenant 
farm families lived in houses valued 
at $475 or less. 

But, if the price of the farm output 
had been so raised as to give the 
farmer and his hired labor equitable 
recompense, that would have hoisted 
the price of food for low-paid indus- 
trial workers which would not only 
have started a wicked spiral, but also 
would have made city labor less man- 
ageable. Hence the resort to farm sub- 
sidy. To this subsidy, which merely 
repaid farmers in part for many 
years of production sold at a heavy 
discount, there have been many ob- 


jections, and it has often been sug- 
gested that we let the farmer severely 
alone. 

The assumption here is that he 
would get along all right because he 
did so in pioneer days of subsistence 
farming. But he would not get along 
all right under laissez faire in mod- 
ern industrial society. This policy 
might, in a couple of generations, re- 
sult in so much abandonment of farm 
land that land prices would rise and 
make farming financially profitable, 
but only until farmers starved them- 
selves out again. But we could not 
possibly stabilize food production and 
make it dependable under such oscil- 
latory conditions. 

Cooperatives help but, as now used, 
they also are a palliative. A good 
manager of a cooperative can usually 
get a better income in private enter- 
prise and he tends to do so. More- 
over, as experience with subsistence 
homesteads has shown, many people 
who imagine that they want to work 
cooperatively find their theories un- 
tenable when tried in practice. They 
are not socially conditioned to co- 
operation. As one member of such a 
homestead group put it, “Most of us 
talked cooperation, but we really 
didn’t want it as events proved.” 


Industry tends to look sourly upon 
efforts to wed subsistence farming 
even to small-scale manufacturing. 
Big farmers much prefer to regard 
small farmers as_ potential hired 
labor, ready on call, and do not al- 
ways like to see them become suc- 
cessful independent operators. Tech- 
nology has stimulated a system of 
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farm management conducive to 
larger holdings and employed labor. 
Small operators become tenants and 
then are tractored off their land in 
many cases, while the mere growth of 
tenancy encourages absentee owner- 
ship. 

These things occur not because any 
group is deliberately malignant but 
because too few understand the social 
and economic implications of tech- 
nology, and no over-all plan exists as 
to its use in scientific fashion. The 
entire process results in a broad trend 
away from the pioneer pattern of 
American farming. 


Until the break-up of the manor 
system, group farming, now often 
regarded as collectivism or rank com- 
munism, was the general pattern. But 
when the manorial system broke 
down the individualistic type of fam- 
ily farming, as understood and pa- 
tronized by Jefferson and others of 
our forefathers, appeared. This type 
of farming became inextricably asso- 
ciated in our minds with democracy. 


But it was based upon a system of 
land tenure which made it relatively 
easy for the farmer soon to become 
owner of his tract. The rapid growth 
of technology and farm tenancy was 
not anticipated. A return to group or 
cooperative farming has many ad- 
vocates today. It does offer one meth- 
od of dealing with the farm problem 
too, but it is beset with many ob- 
stacles. The pattern of individual 
farm ownership is now all but inbred. 
It would require much re-education 
to give social sanction to group or 
cooperative farming, even though 


this was traditional among our more 
remote ancestors. 


The use of additional labor-saving 
machinery has likewise been stressed 
as a method of solving the farm prob- 
lem. Often it was stressed to the 
point where many small operators 
unnecessarily over-capitalized them- 
selves by investment in power-driven 
equipment they could not use eco- 
nomically. For them horses and mules 
would have been better. Moreover it 
is difficult to pool the use of farm 
machinery because all operators in a 
locality tend to want the same ma- 
chine about the same time, and in a 
great hurry. 


Machinery is best adapted to spe- 
cialized farming which requires 
broad acreage—wheat, for example, 
or the huge vegetable gardens cer- 
tain canners and soup makers grow. 
In many types of farming the ex- 
pensive machines are an economic 
burden. Their use also puts agricul- 
tural implement dealers in the farm- 
ing business without acceptance of 
possible losses. 


For implement manufacturers must 
be paid, whether the farmer makes a 
profit or not, and even if it requires a 
government subsidy. Those who pi- 
oneered a decade and more ago in 
advocating increased farm subsidies 
were prominent officials of leading 
agricultural implement corporations. 


Better farm practices based on 
scientific research carried on at gov- 
ernment expense do aid farmers. But 
they also do not solve the farm prob- 
lem. During war they are of enorm- 
ous assistance. But, had peace con- 
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tinued, they would have increased the 
threat of over-production, market 
glutting, and disastrous price breaks. 
For our society has so far proved 
fundamentally unwilling to remuner- 
ate farmers equitably for producing 
its food and fiber. 

In total war efficient production 
becomes imperative. For then the 
problem of providing food and fiber 
is seen properly as one in the field of 
social engineering. It is attacked by 
objective technical means; functional 
processes are developed as required 
and without reference to ideology and 
market gluts. However, like industry, 
agriculture proves unable to carry out 
its wartime obligations without sub- 
stantially increased government as- 
sistance. 

Hence the government undertook 
the production, processing, and dis- 
tribution of food and fiber on farms 
on a pure cost basis. It ran the agri- 
cultural enterprise as a loss industry, 
as it long had the carrying of first- 
class mail and newspapers, and as it 
does a great number of wartime in- 
dustries—airplanes, high-octane gas- 
oline, munitions, synthetic rubber, 
aluminum, magnesium, and so on. In 
essence this is socialism. But war 
drives every country to such pro- 
cedure. 

During war also farmers tend to 
increase the home growing and pres- 
ervation of food. The more of this 
they do the richer they are, for they 
find out that riches stored in pantries, 
smokehouses, and freezer lockers is 
real wealth, nor is it subject to the 
tax gatherer. It pays dividends in 


satisfied living. Farmers in all coun- 
tries at war manage somehow to eat 
about as well as ever. 

Will our farmers turn more to this 
sort of thing after the war? They 
could. Will they cultivate old skills, 
ceasing to pay manufacturer’s and 
distributor’s profits on things they 
can make for themselves? They 
might. Will they tend to repudiate 
technology and revert to quasi-peas- 
ant status, rooting in the soil, de- 
veloping their own simple values and 
culture? These too are possibilities. 
But farmers will do none of these 
things unless economic chaos rubs 
everybody’s nose in the dirt. 

Such a life is too far removed from 
our usual cultural pattern. It would 
take quite a while to breed tillers of 
the soil to operate that way. They are 
used to emulating city people and to 
expecting to attain the same some- 
what silly standard of living many 
urban people prefer. 

The main factor that caused those 
subsistence homesteads to fail which 
did fail (incidentally these home- 
steads were brain children of M. L. 
Wilson, not of Rex Tugwell as has so 
often been wrongly stated) in the 
Resettlement Administration, was 
the collision with previous social and 
cultural backgrounds. In _ general 
these homesteads were designed to 
permit wage earners to improve their 
standards of living by cultivating a 
couple of acres in their spare time. 

The experiences of city folk who 
tried this out were very enlightening. 
The desire to dig in the soil had been 
pretty well conditioned out of urban 
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salaried people, very much more than 
they thought, indeed. Immediately it 
became possible for them to earn a 
little more at their jobs they tended 
to dance, play cards, or drink beer in 
their leisure, rather than undertake 
gardening or tending cows and 
chickens. 


It developed that they did not 
really want to produce part of their 
own food in order to maintain any 
given living standard. Instead they 
wanted a better standard of living. 
Much leftist thinking and theoretical 
cooperative ideology vanished when 
tried in practice. Many of the home- 
steaders just didn’t like people close 
up anyway. They had come from a 
cultural background of intense com- 
petition, personal striving, and 
shrewd bargaining. They found co- 
operative soil tilling too much for 
them, and they usually failed even at 
operating cooperative enterprises. 


Indeed the vast majority of our 
people are not deeply interested in a 
new way of life. What they usually 
want to achieve is a higher living 
standard within their accustomed life 
pattern. They will make few sacrifices 
and develop few techniques in the 
mere effort to create a successful new 
cooperative community. They con- 
tinue to think of themselves as in- 
dividual farm operatives or industrial 
workers, hence they unconsciously 
strive for their old objectives in new 
surroundings. 


So much depends upon funda- 
mental and continuing desire. If peo- 
ple have this desire to succeed as in- 
dividual farm operators, or to live 


according to the dominant taste of a 
modern industrial community, they 
will accept extraordinary sacrifices 
to achieve these ends. They would 
rather starve in city tenements or on 
a few impoverished acres, than accept 
a wholly new way of group life. 


All suggestions for bettering the 
condition of farmers tend in some 
way to restrict what they regard as 
their individual rights—if those sug- 
gestions are basic. Much therefore 
depends upon social sanctions and 
cultural conditioning. Hence we face 
two general courses of action for the 
solution of the farm and industrial 
problem, though use of one method 
does not wholly preclude the other. 


The first would be direct. We 
should then remedy the more basic 
ill, the occurrence of mass unemploy- 
ment and chronic overproduction for 
“effective” demand. But that would 
involve collective action and increas- 
ing usage of democratic government 
for social and economic ends. It would 
also involve increased government 
planning and control as an over-all 
guide. 


This is generally deprecated by 
repetition of the invidious term “reg- 
imentation.” In any case, the tra- 
ditional rights and practices of our 
institutions would obviously have to 
be altered in ways that multitudes of 
tradition-bound Americans would op- 
pose, and Americans are as bound to 
tradition as peasants anywhere in the 
world. Mass re-education and recon- 
ditioning would be required. 


That is why we usually follow the 
second method. We apply sympto- 
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matic treatment to the cancer. We 
attack effects rather than causes. We 
assume that nothing basic can or 
should be done to prevailing economic 
institutions and practices in order to 
abolish the causes of unemployment 
and insecurity. We regard these con- 
ditions as inevitable, even when they 
involve active sabotage of industrial 
and agricultural resources. 

Then we seek to assuage the suffer- 
ing caused by dependence of individ- 
uals upon institutions which cannot 
possibly work well, because we have 
assumed in advance that it is sinful 
to manage them better. Such actions 
are humanitarian but unscientific. 
Successful treatment of symptoms to 
attain relief from systemic disease is 
quite impossible if the basic causes 
of the disease remain untouched. 

Farmers like factory workers es- 
sentially want decent incomes, reas- 
onable living standards, and security 
—but they want them within accus- 
tomed patterns. They want these 
things which only a more perfect so- 


ciety could provide, but are reluctant 
to undergo changes, sacrifice, and ef- 
fort to perfect that society. They 
therefore grudgingly accept substitu- 
tions, some of which are absurd. 

We should so reorganize our indus- 
try and agriculture as to effect ca- 
pacity production with full employ- 
ment at all times. We should so 
change our socio-economic system as 
to permit the public to absorb all the 
goods that could thus be produced, 
again at all times. This means that 
we should learn to utilize our sci- 
entific and technical knowledge and 
equipment at full efficiency for the 
achievement of socially beneficial 
ends. 

Unless we elect to do these things 
we must be content to use palliatives, 
partial solutions, half-measures. This, 
in turn, means a continuance of irri- 
tation, suffering, disorder, and gov- 
ernmental subsidy. But isn’t it time 
we turned our backs on prescientific 
tradition and thought and acted like 
modern men in modern democracy? 





Rural and Urban Residence of The Negro in The United 


States 
By Selz C. Mayoty 


ABSTRACT 


The Negro in America has for long been thought of as a typical rural 
dweller, but the facts do not warrant such a conclusion. As measured by 
residence, on a proportionate basis the Negro is more urbanized than the white 
population. In North Carolina a larger proportion of the total Negro than the 
white population has been in urban centers for the past 120 years. Also in all 
six of the major regions of the United States in 1940 a greater proportion of 
the Negro population was in urban centers. This appears to be the continuation 
of a long time trend. By comparing the proportion of the various total popula- 
tion classes in urban centers in 1920 with the corresponding proportion in 1940 
it is revealed that the Negro is becoming urbanized at a much faster rate than 
other racial and nationality groups in the United States. 


RESUMEN 


El negro en América ha sido considerado por mucho tiempo como un 
habitante tipicamente rural, pero los hechos no justifican esta conclusién. A 
juzgar por su domicilio, el negro esta mas urbanizado proporcionalmente que 
la poblacién blanca. En el estado de Carolina del Norte una mayor proporcién 
blanca. En el estado de Carolina del Norte una mayor proporcién de la pob- 
lacién negra que de la blanca ha vivido en centros urbanos durante los ultimos 
120 afios. Ademas en las seis regiones principales de los Estados Unidos en 
1940 una mayor proporcién de la poblacién negra estaba en los centros urbanos. 
Esta situacién parece ser la continuacién de una tendencia que data de mucho 
tiempo atras. Comparando la proporcién de las diversas clases de poblacién en 
los centros urbanos en 1920 con la correspondiente proporcién en 1940 se nota 








que el negro se esta urbanizando mas rapidamente que otros grupos raciales 


o nacionales en los Estados Unidos. 


The Negro in the United States has 
been typified as “naturally” rural and 
belonging in the South. According to 
this philosophy, the Negro is really 
“at home” on southern farms. Resi- 
dence in urban centers, especially out- 
side of the South, is usually thought 
of as an escape condition for the 
Negro. Almost anyone would give an 
unequivocal affirmative answer to the 
question: Is the Negro, as measured 
by residence, more rural than the 
white population in the United 
States? An answer to such a question 


+ North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina. 





must come as a result of comparing 
the two populations on a _ propor- 
tionate basis. 


North Carolina, 1820-1940 

The data for North Carolina bear- 
ing on this question show that a 
larger proportion of the Negro! than 
white population is in urban centers. 
In fact, this has been true, as given 
in the decennial census, since 1820. 
This is the date of first appearance in 
the state of centers with 2,500 or 
more population.? As shown in Table 


1 See footnotes to Table I. 
* Unless specifically noted otherwise, the 
data for this study have been derived from 
the United States Decennial Census. 
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I, there has been no exception to this 
in the period 1820-1940.* 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF WHITE AND 
NONWHITE POPULATIONS* IN URBANT 
CENTERS, NORTH CAROLINA, 1820-1940. 








Decade White Nonwhite 
1820 1.4 a 
1830 1.0 2.2 
1840 1.3 2.5 
1850 1.9 3.4 
1860 2.1 3.2 
1870 2.4 5.1 
1880 3.0 5.4 
1890 5.7 9.9 
1900 8.8 12.1 
1910 13.5 16.4 
1920 18.8 20.0 
1930 25.2 26.3 
1940 26.3 29.8 





*The term Nonwhite rather than Negro 
is used in this table because it has been 
infeasible to make each center for every 
decade conform to the latter term. The 
number of persons of “other races” has 
never been large in North Carolina. There 
is very good reason for believing that the 
difference between white and nonwhite 
would be greater if the comparison were 
between white and Negro only. For 
example, in 1940, 29.8 per cent of the total 
nonwhite population was in urban centers 
as compared with 30.5 per cent of the 
Negro population. 

+ For this table, the incorporated cen- 
ters have been examined individually as 
shown in the Census reports so that each 
center for every decade conforms to the 
2,500 and over definition. 


Size of Center, 1940 

Even though the proportion of the 
total Negro population in urban cen- 
ters is greater than the white in 
North Carolina, this is not true for 
all classes of urban centers. There is, 
of course, considerable relationship 
between Negro concentration in 
towns and cities and the size of these 


*Selz C. Mayo and C. Horace Hamilton, 
Rural Population Problems in North Cdro- 
lina: I. Population Growth 1790-1940, North 
Carolina AESTB 76 (Raleigh, August, 
1943), pp. 28-29. 
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centers. Table II shows a distribu- 
tion of the white and Negro urban 
population by size of center in North 
Carolina as of 1940. The distribution 
shows that a greater percentage of 
the white than Negro population is in 
places of the two smaller classes. The 
proportions are about equal in the 
middle group with the white slightly 
more concentrated. However, in the 
two classes of places 25,000 and 
above, Negroes are found in definitely 
higher proportions. This would cer- 
tainly tend to indicate that Negroes 
prefer, or at least find it practicable, 
to reside in larger towns and cities. 
TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE WHITE AND NEGRO URBAN POPULA- 


TIONS BY SIZE OF CENTER, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, 1940. 











Number Per cent 
Size of center of 
centers White Negro 
Total 76 100.0 100.0 
2,500- 4,999 31 12.5 8.9 
5,000- 9,999 19 13.8 9.9 
10,000-24,999 17 25.2 24.9 
25,000-49,999 4 14.3 16.0 
50,000-over* 5 34.2 40.3 





*The upper limit of this class is 100,899 
(includes 21 of “other races”). Only one 
center in the state has a population as great 
as 100,000. 

Another way of measuring Negro 
concentration is to compare the per- 
centage of Negroes in a specific resi- 
dence class with the percentage of 
Negroes in the total population. Of 
the total population in the state, 27.5 
per cent is Negro as compared with 
30.7 per cent of the urban population. 
Thus, as shown previously, the Negro 
is more highly urbanized, as meas- 
ured by residence, than the white 
population. As compared with the 
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total, Negroes are under-represented 
in the rural-nonfarm areas, incor- 
porated places with a population of 
1,000-2,499, and in the first two 
classes of urban centers. The three 
larger urban groups have a high 
ratio of Negroes, and the larger the 
city the higher the ratio. 

TABLE III. PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 


CLASSIFIED AS NEGRO BY RESIDENCE, 
NoRTH CAROLINA, 1940. 





Per cent 
Negro 


27.5 


26.3 

Farm 29.0 
Nonfarm 21.5 
Incorporated Places, 1,000-2,499 23.3 


Urban 30.7 
2,500- 4,999 24.1 
5,000- 9,999 24.1 

10,000-24,999 30.5 
25,000-49,999 33.2 
50,000-over* 34.3 


* The upper limit of this class is 100,899 
{includes 21 of “other races”). Only one 
center has a population as great as 100,000. 


Residence 





Total 


Rural 





In view of the above data and con- 
clusions reached for North Carolina 
the following question might logically 
be asked: Is the fact that the Negro 
is more concentrated in urban cen- 
ters than the white population a local 
condition peculiar to the state? In the 
following section, an attempt will be 
made to answer this question. 


United States, 1940 

The figures for the United States 
as shown in Table IV would appear 
to be contrary to the findings for 
North Carolina: 57.5 per cent of the 
white and only 48.6 per cent of the 
Negro population are in urban cen- 
ters. However, a more careful exam- 


ination of these data reveals a differ. 
ent picture. In all of the six regions, 
a greater proportion of the Negro 
than white population is in urban 
centers. In fact, in only six states jigs 
there a greater concentration of the 
white than Negro population in 
urban centers; these states are South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Dela- 
ware. In Texas, the proportions of 
the two races in cities are equal. 

The data in Table IV show further 
that for the total rural-nonfarm pop- 
ulation in the United States and in all 
six regions, a larger proportion of 
the white than the Negro population 
is in rural-nonfarm areas; 21 per 
cent compared with 16.4 per cent for 
the United States. In only four states 
is the opposite true; these states are 
Kentucky, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia. 

The remaining population is on 
farms. This means, then, that 21.5 
per cent of the white and 35.0 per 
cent of the Negro populations are 
living on farms in rural areas of the 
United States. The Negro population, 
therefore, makes up twice the propor- 
tion of rural-farm population as com- 
pared with rural-nonfarm population. 
However, a regional analysis reveals 
a somewhat different picture. The 
Negro makes up a larger proportion 
of the rural-farm than rural-nonfarm } 
population in only two regions— 
Southeast and Southwest. In the re- 


‘The regions as used in this discussion 
are according to Howard W. Odum, South- 
ern Regions of the United States (Chapel 
os ; University of North Carolina Press, 
1936). 
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maining four regions, the Negro is a 
smaller proportion of the rural-farm 
population. This point may be stated 
in the following manner: In the 
Southeast and Southwest a larger 
proportion of the Negro than white 
population is in rural-farm areas, 
while the reverse is true for the other 
four regions. 


Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Alabama—the Negro com- 
prises a greater proportion of the 
urban and rural-farm populations. 


United States, 1920-1940 
The existing situation in 1940 as 
discussed above is a continuation of a 
long time process in the United 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION LIVING IN URBAN, RURAL-NONFARM 
AND RURAL-FARM AREAS BY COLOR FOR THE UNITED STATES AND REGIONS, 1940. 

















Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 

United States and Regions 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
United States* 57.5 48.6 21.0 16.4 21.5 35.0 
Southeast 31.9 32.9 25.9 18.7 42.2 48.4 
Southwest 42.5 45.9 24.0 16.8 33.5 37.3 
Northeast 73.0 80.7 19.0 15.2 8.0 4.1 
Middle States 60.2 89.2 18.1 7.0 21.7 3.8 
Northwest 39.4 84.0 26.3 11.9 34.3 4.1 
Far West 65.0 86.3 22.7 10.3 12.3 3.4 





* Includes the District of Columbia. 


Table V shows that Negroes make 
up a greater proportion of the urban 
than rural population in all six reg- 
ions. Except in the two southern reg- 
ions, Negroes are more highly con- 
centrated in urban than in rural- 
farm areas. The percentages for the 
Southwest are the same, so the South- 
east really stands alone. Even within 
the Southeast, in five states—North 


States. The fact that the population 
in the nation is becoming more urban 
has been generally recognized; but, 
insufficient attention has been given 
to an analysis of the comparative in- 
crease of the racial and nationality 
groups in the various regions. 

The proportion of the total Negro 
population in urban centers has in- 
creased much faster than the corre- 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION RECORDED AS NEGRO, BY RESIDENCE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND REGIONS, 1940. 











Rural 

United States and Regions Total Urban 
Total Nonfarm Farm 
United States* 9.8 8.4 11.6 7.8 14.9 
Southeast 28.9 29.6 28.6 22.7 31.8 
Southwest 11.4 12.3 10.7 8.2 12.3 
Northeast 4.6 5.0 3.3 3.7 2.4 
Middle States 3.8 5.5 1.0 1.5 0.7 
Northwest 1.3 2.7 0.3 0.6 0.2 
Far West 1.4 1.8 0.5 0.6 0.4 





* Includes the District of Columbia. 
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sponding proportion for the native 
white, foreign-born white or other 
races. For the United States, the pro- 
portion of the total native white pop- 
ulation in urban centers increased 
only 5.5 per cent from 1920 to 1940, 
while the corresponding increase for 
the total Negro population was 14.6 
per cent.5 The proportion of the total 
population in urban centers for the 
two remaining racial and nationality 
groups also increased during the two 
decades but the increases were small- 
er than those shown above. 

The proportion of the total Negro 
population in urban centers increased 
faster than the total native white 
population during the two decades in 
four of the six regions: Southeast, 
Southwest, Northeast, and North- 
west. The exceptions were the Middle 
States and Far West. In fact, in all 
states except eight, a larger propor- 
tion of the native white population 
was in urban centers in 1940 than in 
1920. The eight states are: Arizona, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, 
Washington, and Oregon. In seven 
states there was a smaller propor- 
tion of the total Negro population in 
urban centers in 1940 than 1920; 
these states are: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
North Dakota, Washington, and 
California. 


~ § "These These art were obtained from 
Table VI noting the difference between 


the upeutlens in a given population class 
in 1920 and 1940; for example, in 1920, 49.6 
per cent of the total native white popula- 
tion was in urban centers but by 1940 the 
proportion had increased to 55.1 per cent 
and the resulting difference is 5.5 per cent. 


The increased proportion of the 
populations in urban centers must 
necessarily be accompanied by a de. 
crease in some other residential class, 
For the total United States, the pro. 
portion of the four population classes 
in rural-farm areas was smaller in 
1940 than 1920. The important fact, 
however, is that for the nation, the 
proportion of the total Negro popula- 
tion in rural-farm areas decreased | 
13.8 per cent as compared with a de- 
crease of only 7.4 per cent for the 
total native white population, 2.5 per 
cent for the foreign-born white and 
1.1 per cent for other races. 

In all six regions the proportion of 
the total native white and total Negro 
populations in rural-farm areas de- 
creased during the two decades. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island are 
the only states in which the propor- 
tion of the total native white popula- 
tion in rural-farm areas was larger in 
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TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION LIVING IN URBAN, RURAL-NONFARM AND RURAL-FARM AREAS BY RACE AND NATIVITY, 


UNITED STATES AND REGIONS, 1920-1940. 
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1940 than 1920. In six states, how- 
ever, the proportion of the total 
Negro population in rural-farm 
areas increased during the two dec- 
ades ; these are New Mexico, Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, and Utah. The proportions are 
equal in New Hampshire. 

The remaining population is in 
rural-nonfarm areas. For the nation, 
the proportion of the total Negro, 
foreign-born white, and other races 
population in rural-nonfarm areas 
decreased during the period 1920- 
1940. The proportion of the total 
native white population in rural-non- 
farm areas increased during the 
period. 


Implications 
The preceding discussion has 
pointed up the fact that the Negro, 
as compared with the white popula- 


tion, is proportionately more urban- 
ized as measured by residence. This 
conclusion certainly raises an inter- 
esting and important question: Is the 
attitude of the dominant population 
class in larger urban centers more 
liberal towards the Negro than is the 
attitude of people in other residential 
areas and is the difference of suffi- 


cient importance as to account for the 
urban concentration of the Negro? 


An analysis of the occupational 
structure of the rural-nonfarm anj 
small town population might point up 
other explanations. Historical prece. 
dent perhaps has had a profound ip. 
fluence as has been indicated by one 
historian in a book which survey; 
the free Negro in North Caroling 
during the period 1790-1860, for he 
states: “From the outset, free Neg. 
roes showed a tendency to concen. 
trate in towns.’*® The same author 
shows that this tendency was much 
greater in other states than in North 
Carolina. The position of certain resi- 
dential areas with respect to rates of 
natural increase may be such as to 
make the competition for available 
jobs keen enough to exclude Negroes 
to a great extent. 


Other factors or groups of factors 
may be the direct contributing cause; 
however, the fact remains that Neg- 
roes apparently are finding more ade- 
quate and desirable social and eco- 
nomic opportunities in larger cities. | 


* John Hope Franklin, The Free Negro in 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1943), p. 15. 





Agricultural Planning with The Chinese* 


By Hsin-Pao Yang+ 


ABSTRACT 


China, like other countries, is preparing for her post-war planning. Agricul- 
tural planning is an integral part of the total program of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. Agricultural planning involves planning on the land, and planning with 
the people. The former calls for a maximum application of science and tech- 
nology to the processes of discovery, exploitation, manipulation, and utilization 
of natural resources. The latter, being more basic and complicated than the 
former, calls for a thorough understanding of the Chinese agriculture which 
represents an inherently strong social force, moulding and directing the lives 
of the peasants. The success of the latter planning depends not so much on the 
directional activities of an over-enthusiastic hierarchy as on a thorough 
knowledge of the desires and wishes of the people as they live and work in- 
their respective localities. Practice of democracy through planning means 
that leaders or planners should not isolate from, but become thoroughly familiar 
with, the behavior patterns of the people. 





RESUMEN 


La China, al igual que otros paises, esté preparando sus planes para la post- 
guerra. La planeacién agricola es parte integrante de un programa total de 
reconstrucci6n e incluye la elaboracién de planes para la tierra, asi como planes 
relacionados con la poblacién. Los primeros requieren la aplicacién maxima de 
la ciencia y la tecnologia a los procesos del descubrimiento, explotacién, manip- 
ulacién y utilizacién de los recursos naturales. Los segundos, siendo mas basicos 
y complicados que los primeros, necesitan una profunda comprensién de la 
agricultura china, la cual representa una potente fuerza social que moldea y 
guia la vida del pueblo. El éxito de los planes relacionados con la poblacién 
depende no tanto de las actividades directivas de una jerarquia con exceso de 
entusiasmo, sino del conocimiento cabal de los deseos y aspiraciones de los 
campesinos segtin se demuestran en su vida y en su trabajo en las diversas 
localidades. La practica dé la democracia por medio de la planeacién significa 
que los lideres o los que trazan los planes no deben de aislarse, sino mas bien 
familiarizarse {ntimamente con los patrones de conducta del pueblo. 


Amidst the turbulent world events 
one interesting and encouraging fact 
is that thoughtful men and women 
are beginning to dream dreams and 
see visions. A forward-looking mood 


* For the preparation of this paper, the 
writer is deeply grateful to Dr. Carl C 
Taylor, Chief of the Division of Farm a. 
lation and Rural Welfare, and Dr. Dougla: 
Ensminger, in Charge of the Section of 
Community Organization, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The writer obtained 
his practical training in USDA during 
1943-1944. It was largely due to the in- 
spiration, encouragement and support of 
the above mentioned that this study was 
made possible. 

+ Columbia University. 


seems to hold sway over the minds 
and hearts of those who are not con- 
tent to linger any longer in the misty 
and beclouded present but forge 
ahead with some articulate purpose 
to lift up a new horizon where the 
shape of things to come may be 
discerned. 

Planning for the future or post- 
war planning is a popular slogan now 
placarding practically every domain 
of public and private enterprise. 
Even the peanut peddlers on 
Pennsylvania Avenue are sparing no 
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effort to make ready their plans for 
the future, though not with so much 
professional adroitness as the dig- 
nitaries who adorn the White House 
grounds with their ostentatious 
limousines and their document-loaded 
brief cases. 

The concept of social planning in 
an age of technological efficiency is a 
dynamic one. Briefly stated, planning 
is a rational calculation and manipu- 
lation of some specific means to 
achieve some specific ends. Social 
planning means a deliberate attempt 
to utilize all available and related 
knowledge to formulate some specific 
programs for the betterment of social 
conditions and for the obtainment of 
some higher and more desirable ob- 
jectives of social living. 

This paper deals with agricultural 
planning with the Chinese people or 
planning with the Agrarian Chinese. 
Agricultural planning is an integral 
part of our social planning. Under the 
sponsorship largely of the govern- 
mental agencies, it seeks to achieve 
the same objectives, although the in- 
terests and lines of action are neces- 
sarily more closely confined in the 
rural areas. 

Planning invariably involves or- 
ganization. Planning lays out the blue 
prints. Organization applies the blue 
prints to specific situations. In the 
field of agricultural planning, the 
same principle works with equal va- 
lidity. Successful agricultural plan- 
ning depends on careful organization 
of people and efficient utilization of 
all available resources required for 
the execution of these plans. Agri- 


cultural planning, then, is a continu. 
ous process whereby farm people, 
professional agricultural workers, 


scientists, and technicians pool their 
knowledge and judgment to achieve 
improvements and _ develop. 


rural 
ments. 
Organizing rural people for agri. 
cultural planning and for action re. 
quires dealing with individual per. 
sons who possess free will and often 
quite strong innate predilections, 
This organizational task is far more 
subtle and delicate than the manipv- 
lation and utilization of materials. It 
requires certain special techniques. 
Agricultural planning for post-war 
China invariably involves two funda- 
mental considerations. The first is 
planning on the land, which under. 
lies all other planning. It is the basic 
structure upon which any schemes 
for national reconstruction should be 
built. The land is our basic resource; 
it is the one factor of production 
which is immobile and stationary; it 
is the nation’s tax base; indeed, 
whatever affects the land also affects 
the people. The second is planning 
with the people who generate the nec- 
essary motivating power to facilitate 
the functioning of the contemplated 
schemes. Planning on the land con- 
cerns the discovery, exploitation, ma- 
nipulation, and utilization of natural 
resources. Planning with the people, 
on the other hand, deals with the di- 
rection and organization of social 
activities, arising from primary hv 
man associations whose objective is 
to satisfy the basic needs of corporate 
living. Planning with the people also 
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is concerned with the perpetuation 
and distribution of human beings in 
accordance with the availability of 
substance on which human existence 
depends. 

Underlying these two planning ac- 
tivities is the idea of seeking the ways 
and means to handle and manipulate 
the available resources, both mate- 
rial and human, in order to obtain the 
best possible results or adjustments. 
The concept of instrumentalization is 
basic in planning, as it enables man 
to modify and control the physical 
and social situations intelligently and 
with some conscious purpose. Any 
deliberate efforts to construct some 
schemes or methods for implementing 
some ideas or handling some specific 
situations are necessary steps toward 
achieving the aims of any planning. 

Planning on the land largely de- 
pends on_ technological facilities 
which involve the application of sci- 
entific knowledge together with some 
mechanical appliances to the pro- 
cesses of production, manipulation, 
and utilization of the material re- 
sources. Planning on the land es- 
sentially depends on science and 
technology. 

Planning with the people, however, 
does not depend so much on mechan- 
ical methods as it does on that type 
of much more subtle approach which 
treats the individual person who, as 
previously indicated, possesses free 
will and strong predilections, and 
innate tendencies to deviate rather 
than to conform. Planning with 
human beings involves the processing 
of some adequate ways and means to 


smooth the machinery of human re- 
lationships, that is, to facilitate the 
interrelation and cooperation of in- 
dividuals and groups working for 
some common end. Planning with the 
people means organizing the people 
with the purpose of developing “rela- 
tionships between groups and in- 
dividuals that will enable them to act 
together and maintain facilities and 
agencies through which they may 
realize their highest values in the 
common welfare of all members of 
the community.”? Since planning in- 
volves social processes of continuous 
adjustments and accommodations, it 
requires technique as well as insight 
to bring about the desired results of 
integration and coordination. This 
technique, known as social organiza- 
tion, has been developed only recently 
and is increasingly used in the field of 
social planning. This technique is now 
considered an indispensable tool of 
social planning. 

Having prefaced our discussion 
with the above conceptual framework 
as the basis of our national planning, 
we shall deal in the remaining part 
of the paper with our planning with 
the people, leaving planning on the 
land to some later occasion. 


A. Planning with Agriculture. The 
first implication derived from our 
foregoing discussion, and with a bear- 
ing on China, is that an agricultural 
country like ours should direct all her 
efforts toward the establishment of a 
solid agricultural foundation on 


*Dwight Sanderson and R. A. Polson, 
Rural Community Organization (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1939), 
p. 76. 
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which our planning for industrializa- 
tion or otherwise may be secured. It 
has become almost trite to state that 
China is probably the oldest and the 
largest agricultural country in the 
world, having agriculture as the 
foundation of her civilization for the 
past four thousand years. Speaking 
in terms of statistics, the total farm 
area is estimated at 232,000,000 
acres, which support as large a popu- 
lation as 460,000,000 people. There 
are approximately 60,000,000 farm 
households out of a total of 80,000,000 
in the country. These figures lend suf- 
ficient support to the generalization 
that agriculture is the backbone of 
China’s national economy and that 
the cultural patterns of China still 
preserve many of the typical aspects 
of folk society which are associated 
with “hoe culture,” or “vegetable civ- 
ilization.” It is, therefore, a plain, 
common-sense argumentation to in- 
sist that in our post-war reconstruc- 
tion all efforts should be orientated 
along this basic line, that is, building 
from the bottom where we have al- 
ready secured a fairly firm founda- 
tion. 


B. Planning begins with farmers. 
The second implication is a reitera- 
tion of the first: Any national plan- 
ning should take into account a few 
of the basic needs for whose pro- 
vision all efforts should be coordi- 
nated to bring about the maximum of 
satisfaction for the greatest number 
of people. It is a plain and common- 
sense assertion that what the ma- 
jority of our people want and need is 
work for getting a living; homes for 


companionship, for satisfying the 
basic biological and social needs of 
human beings, and also for rearing 
and educating children; and food, 
which provides the necessary sus- 
tenance and strength for the effective 
functioning of the preceding two and 
all other associated activities of 
human life. Here, of course, we are 
thinking in terms of the great ma- 
jority of our peasant folk, constitut- 
ing approximately three-fourths of 
our population. Our reasoning rests 
on the common notion that what this 
group of people want and need are 
security of job which provides a 
fairly sufficient and reliable income 
to support themselves, security of 
home where they can associate, rest 
and perpetuate without threats and 
fears, and regular and sufficient food 
supplies to make possible health and 
physical fitness for the exercise of all 
necessary responsibilities. Within 
this simple frame of reference, it is 
no mere academic speculation to as- 
sert that, as far as our national exist- 
ence is concerned, it doesn’t pay for 
our social planners to build too 
grandiose and complex a new ide- 
ology, but rather to simplify and syn- 
thesize more so that our perspective 
may be kept within the bounds of a 
few essentials. These few, essentials, 
as enumerated above, are pivotal 
points of reference to which the re- 
building of our nation must be 
directed. 

Furthermore, our responsibilites, 
dictated by the emergency of war and 
the stupendous job of rehabilitation 
after the war, force us to make pro- 
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vision also for immediate relief. A 
very recent report from China in- 
dicates that “of the total estimated 
population of China, 200,000,000 live 
under Japanese occupation, 220,000,- 
000 live in free China, and 40,000,000 
may be called displaced persons. Of 
the population living in occupied 
China, it is estimated that 30 per 
cent, or 60,000,000, will need relief. 
Of the displaced persons, 60 per cent, 
or 24,000,000, will need relief. The 
total needing relief will be 84,000,- 
000.” For rendering immediate relief 
to this group of suffering people, food 
is singled out as the foremost neces- 
sity. Next to the food supply are fa- 
cilities for transportation and com- 
munication, medical supplies, sup- 
plies for agricultural rehabilitation, 
power plants and water works, and 
the building of shelters.? Looking 
over this list, one is impressed by the 
stark fact that the stricken people 
need immediate assistance in order to 
put them back on their own feet 
again. No further arguments about 
social theories, no further exposition 
or exaltation of any political dogmas, 
no further imposition by any con- 
tending parties should be _ tole- 
rated amidst the crying needs of the 
masses of our people. The common 
man, to borrow an American expres- 
sion, is on the march. The people are 
marching with empty stomachs, 
frightened and bewildered by broken 
homes, and wandering restlessly and 


* Statement of Dr. T. F. Chiang as given 
to the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. See New York 
iy November 18, 1943, p. 4. 


recklessly with no assurance of a 
place where they can settle down 
again. The suffering people naturally 
are naive and near-sighted; they live 
in immediate expectancy rather than 
on the far-off promise of the blue- 
print makers. This is a pathetic yet 
realistic picture. The worldwide cry 
for immediate help is loud and unmis- 
takable! We hear a re-echoing of the 
same alarm even from Great Britain. 
“No airy visions,” thus Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill pronounced, 
“no party doctrines, or party preju- 
dices, or political appetites, or vested 
interests must stand in the way of the 
simple duty of providing before the 
end of the war for food, work, and 
homes. They must be prepared now, 
during the war. . . . The policy of 


waging war till victory would be in- 
complete, and, indeed, spoiled if it 
were not accompanied by a policy of 


food, work, and homes in the period 
following the victory for the men and 
the women who fought and won.’ 
Standing at the threshold of universal 
agitation, can China do otherwise? 


C. Planning with—not for—people. 
The third implication is that agricul- 
tural planning should be done in close 
collaboration with the people. Plan- 
ning is neither building a Utopia, nor 
serving as a mechanism of escape. 
Planning cannot be made in isolation 
from the day-to-day situations where 
people are working, earning a living, 
making their homes, rearing and edu- 
cating their youth. Furthermore, 


“Statement of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill as given at Lord Mayor’s lunch- 
eon in London, November 9, 1943. See New 
York Times, November 10, 1943. 
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planning is different from designing. 
A design grows out of one’s imagina- 
tion, and when produced by the in- 
genuity of the designer, it becomes a 
fixed pattern. Planning, on the other 
hand, implies only a tentatively pro- 
posed scheme subject to constant 
modifications to meet the varying sit- 
uations. Agricultural planning is no 
exception ; it is a proposed scheme for 
farm reconstruction which is ex- 
pected to bring better results for the 
rural people. 

Planning in this sense should gain 
the support and approval of the peo- 
ple. Planning is designed to meet and 
serve the wants and wishes of the 
farmers. Ignorance of the wants and 
wishes of the people may easily ren- 
der the contemplated project ineffec- 
tive and may also easily throw the 
planners out of joint with the main 
body of vital interests. This may 
cause, sometimes, irreparable dam- 
ages to the farmers, on the one hand, 
and on the other, make the planners’ 
ideas stagnant and their perspectives 
unrealistic. When one plans he should 
plan with his eyes wide open. People 
generally are interested only in the 
immediacy of life, not in the long- 
time objective of cutting “Pie in the 
sky.” Good planning, therefore, in- 
volves a reconciliation of the long-run 
objectives with the short-run require- 
ments. Planning done with the people 
has the advantage of obtaining an in- 
timate know!edge of what the people 
want and need. Here, the visions and 
ideals of the planners would be 
constantly checked and balanced by 
the naivete, unreflectiveness, and the 


simplicity of the people. Planning 
with the people should make leeway 
for the maximum local option with 
regard to policy-making and the 
formulation of action programs. This 
principle, when applied to the Chin- 
ese situations, gains additional sig- 
nificance because of the following 
circumstances: 


1. Low income level of the Chinese 
farmers which prohibits any too 
grandiose schemes of extension 
work during the initial period. 

. Diversification of agricultural 
situations which preclude the 
feasibility of uniform planning 
in extension work and the intro- 
duction of centralized control 
within a short period of time. 

. Lack of facilities for cultural as- 
similation and diffusion which 
make difficult, if not impossible, 
any efforts to direct extension 
work from a central hierarchy. 

. Backwardness of rural communi- 
ties and the prevalence of illit- 
eracy among the rural people are 
the two great drawbacks in ag- 
ricultural advancement. 

. Lack of facilities for communi- 
cation and transportation which 
make difficult social contacts and 
obstruct the exchange of ideas, 
the absence of consensus of opin- 
ion being a good case in point. 

. Lack of matured political ma- 
chinery to exercise public con- 
trol and to achieve efficient ad- 
ministration. 

. Lack of trained and competent 
leadership in the field of applica- 
tion and extension. 
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. Lack of technological equipment 
and expert supervision in demon- 
strating the value and usefulness 
of improved materials and 
methods. 

. The divorcement of the planners 
and the administrators from the 
living realities of farm people. 


. The arrogance and petty snob- 
bishness of the so-called modern 
trained experts and specialists. 


. The universal window-dressing 
policy for expediting political 
and campaign purposes without 
an abiding faith in agriculture 
and in the rural people them- 
selves. 


12. Social unrest and unwarranted 
political interference. 


D. Planning through natural 
neighborhoods and communities. 
Planning with the people immedi- 
ately suggests the fourth implication, 
namely, planning with the com- 
munity and neighborhood leaders. 
Ours is essentially an agricultural 
country, and our people are pre- 
dominantly farm people. These farm 
people generally are aware of neigh- 
borhoods and communities as such, 
for they are living in and with their 
neighborhoods and communities. 

Within these neighborhoods and 
communities, the people know each 
other. They visit back and forth, ex- 
changing work, borrowing and lend- 
ing tools and implements. These 
natural neighborhood groupings are 
not results of formal rulings or con- 
tractual decisions, but have grown 
out of free and spontaneous associa- 


tions. Within these natural neighbor- 
hoods, people share with each other 
their pleasures and their burdens; 
through the intimate group activities, 
they find themselves bound together 
with a strong feeling of social cohes- 
ion and a chain of inter-relatedness. 
In endeavoring to serve and help 
our rural people, many of our second- 
ary organizations and public agencies 
overlook the actual existing neigh- 
borhoods and super-impose on the 
natural patterns of neighborhoods a 
rigid and arbitrary scheme which 
cuts directly through the natural 
groupings and oftentimes ignores the 
associational habits and sentiments 
of the people. Administrative leaders 
and professional workers are liable 
to overlook the natural neighborhoods 
and communities because of the pres- 
sure of meeting some emergent pur- 
poses or for expediting their fostered 


policies. Most likely, they never re- 
gard as significant the natural group- 
ings of human beings in their pro- 
grams. The result of such intentional 
or unintentional neglects may bring 
the following situations, which call 
for our serious consideration: 


1. Failure of the governmental or 
administrative agencies to make 
proper adjustments to the natu- 
ral neighborhood or community 
line. 

2. Little coordination of different 
governmental agencies serving 
the same communities. 

. Asa result of these failings, there 
may be duplication of efforts, and 
oftentimes conflicts and unwar- 
ranted frictions. 
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4. Little mobilization of local leader- 
ship to support broad community 
actions. 


These mistakes have occurred in 
the United States.° Research workers 
in communities and community or- 
ganization have made special efforts 
to remedy these unfortunate situa- 
tions.® Profiting by these findings, it 
may be desirable for us to engage in 
similar fundamental analyses of the 
structure and functions of our rural 
communities, and thereby gain a bet- 
ter and deeper understanding of our 
social lives. Having this knowledge, 
we shall be on a firmer basis to con- 
struct some appropriate programs 
for our rural reconstruction. 


Just a word of warning to those 
who are entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of national planning. Our post- 
war national reconstruction may 
start with overwhelming enthusiasm, 
so overwhelming that the bureaucrats 
from some central agencies may pro- 
pose many new schemes and create 
many new administrative machin- 
eries to “adjust, resettle, conserve, 
and rehabilitate” our rural communi- 
ties. Believing that their efforts are 
born of good intention, they may de- 
mand quick action, hoping by so do- 
ing they will be on the road to save 
our rural people. These new govern- 
mental agencies may unfortunately 


* Division of Field Studies and Training, 
Extension Service, USDA, Report of Na- 
tional Conference on Voluntary Leadership 
(Washington, D. C.: March 19-21, 1942). 

*Refer to community and neighborhood 
delineation made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, together with their 
many fruitful findings and constructive 
suggestions. 


barge into almost every local com. 
munity to which they may issue con. 
flicting and duplicating orders to deal 
with the local affairs. Inevitably, our 
farmers will become confused. Often- 
times they may be subject to differ. 
ent new “bosses,” who will claim the 
attention of the bewildered and dis. 
illusioned country folk. Obviously, 
such overwhelming enthusiasm will 
do little good, but rather create con- 
flicts, misunderstanding, and frustra- 
tion. That the farmers would become 
doubtful and even skeptical of what 
the government is doing is natural 
and inescapable. To prevent such mis- 
takes, we should do all we can to edu- 
cate our administrators first in the 
knowledge of the natural neighbor- 
hoods and communities and of the 
functions of these different units 
operating in our rural scenes. There 
is a science in community organiza- 
tion.? It would immensely profit us 
to train our public servants in the 
light of this new discipline. Our offic- 
ials should know that any programs, 
if they are to be carried out success- 
fully, should be so closely coordinated 
with the local people that their coop- 
eration could be easily elicited. Let 
our public officials always remember 
that they should not have any axe to 
grind or any dogma to sell to our 
farmers. Rather they should come to 
learn from the farmers. Having 
found out what they need, the officials 
may proceed to help the rural people 
to decide on those programs which 


7A statement often used by Dr. Douglas 
Ensminger, a rural sociologist and Senior 
Social Scientist, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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will fit their purpose best. Only by so 
doing can effective rural service be 
achieved. To follow short cuts is to 
cut short the projected program. 


E. Planning with thorough knowl- 
edge of our society. The fifth implica- 
tion is that social planning, of which 
agricultural planning is an integral 
part, demands a clear and unmistak- 
able understanding of our society. To 
know our society no longer results 
from mere guess work, nor can it be 
based on armchair speculation. To 
understand our society is a scientific 
and systematic task, requiring insight 
and techniques for continuous ob- 
servation, analysis, comparison, and 
objective evaluation of social facts 
out of which social problems arise. 


Knowledge of our society, which 
mainly consists of the land, the peo- 
ple, and the social institutions and 
organizations, deserves our better 
and deeper understanding. It cannot 
be dismissed by mere platitudes and 
inchoate generalities. Our imminent 
task of social planning requires that 
we know how our land is being op- 
erated, how our people are getting a 
living, making their homes, rearing 
and educating their children, enjoy- 
ing their leisure time, associating and 
communicating with others, govern- 
ing and disciplining themselves, 
worshipping and adjusting to their 
gods. It also requires us to know how 
social institutions and organizations 
are functioning to control, direct, and 
adjust individual and group  be- 
haviors, and to satisfy the diversified 
needs of human associations. 


While this paper does not permit 
an elaborate specification of those 
projects of social research which 
might yield fruitful materials for so- 
cial planning, a few interesting items 
may, however, arrest our initial at- 
tention. They are as follows: 


1. We might attempt to discover 
and describe the differences in 
various natural neighborhoods 
and communities. Each special 
sub-area could be delineated in 
order to find out the presence or 
absence of neighborhood groups, 
the ecological patterns of human 
species, the composition of popu- 
lation and its change, the distribu- 
tion and concentration of social 
institutions and organizations, 
the degree of social cohesiveness, 
and the interplay of cultural 
bonds controlling and defining 
human relationships. Here we 
might study our communities by 
resolving them into,their constitu- 
ent neighborhods or, conversely, 
by studying the natural “cluster- 
ing’ of neighborhoods to discover 
the natural areas of our com- 
munities.’ 

The study of leadership is highly 
essential. Problems regarding 
where and how to find leaders are 
extremely exciting when one is 
immediately concerned with the 


*Community and neighborhood delinea- 
tion is now regarded as an essential pre- 


liminary step in —— planning. To 
find out the natura groupings of people is 
to locate the lines of least resistance where 
initial attack could be launched. This policy 
is now well adopted in the United States 
under the supervision of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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administration of some programs. 
As previously mentioned, many of 
our organizations may follow the 
seemingly easy way or short cut 
by appointing leaders from an 
overhead authority. These leaders 
fail to be accepted by the people. 
Why? The answer is to make a 
new approach by studying the 
natural area of human groupings 
where the processes of emergent 
leadership are evolved and where 
the sociological principles govern- 
ing the selection and operation of 
local leaders are _ substantially 
demonstrated in the actual prac- 
tices of human groups. Effective 
social planning cannot afford to 
miss such a vital fact as the dy- 
namic role of local leadership in 
the promotion of social action. 


It might profit us to study wheth- 
er or not our existing administra- 
tive units tend to coincide with the 
natural groupings of the people. 
It is likely that little coincidence 
would be found. These arbitrary 
areas immediately suggest that 
some measures should be taken 
either to dissolve or reorganize 
them in order to provide some 
more satisfactory basis for the 
people to cooperate in a planning 
program. Any suggestion for dis- 
solution or reorganization would 
look rather presumptuous unless 
the proposition is supported by 
reliable facts. Such a task ob- 
viously requires laborious and 
painstaking efforts of study and 
research. 


4. Effective farm and home plans 
are not worked out by making 
blueprints in advance and super. 
imposing them on every indi- 
vidual farm. On the contrary, 
modern knowledge indicates that 
the plan for each farm, each 
neighborhood, and each com- 
munity is best worked out by a 
careful survey of the existing sit- 
uations and by a thorough under- 
standing of what the people need 
and can do within their specific 
areas of common interests. To ob- 
serve, analyze, and interpret the 
current social situations needs 
special training, techniques, and 
insight. Again, this task is that of 
diligent study and _ continuous 
research. 


Incidentally, a reflection is worth 
noting here. To save China, we can- 
not rely on chauvinistic appeals nor 
doctrinaire slogans, but on the hard 
and realistic road of fact-finding, 
fact-evaluation, and fact-considera- 
tion. The time of empty talk, of end- 
less merry-go-round ideological de- 
bates is past. We now must sit down 
and reason with our people, trying to 
find out what they want and what 
ways and means to satisfy their wants 
are available. We should inform our 
people frankly the cost of each new 
project for the completion of which 
they are expected to pay their share. 
We should add, for the sake of empha- 
sizing the importance of objective and 
dispassionate search after the truth, 
which is indispensable in social plan- 
ning, that an ounce of humanistic 
(including social and economic) real- 
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ism, obtained from direct contact 
with the ebb and flow of the living 
human streams, is worth a pound of 
purely philosophical and even psy- 
chological theorizing. The salvation 
of hard-pressed China lies in cold cal- 
culation of what can be done at the 
present stage of our wants and our 
ability to pay, and then in setting 
forth to seek the ways and means to 
obtain them. Let us try to advance 
three sociological interpretations of 
what lies behind this conclusion. 


In the first place, let us remind 
ourselves that the age of planning is 
with us. Planning is the utter anti- 
thesis of laissez-faire. It signifies 
the intervention of human efforts by 
means of some positive, constructive, 
and cooperative endeavors to pro- 
mote the common good. The inaugu- 
ration of social planning brings a di- 
rect challenge to the old policy, or 
lack of policy, of muddling through 
with ignorance and inefficiency and 
of allowing individual fumbling and 
selfish exploitation by a minority 
group at the expense of the general 
welfare of all. 


In the second place, we plan with 
a specific goal. The goal to be ob- 
tained is a united community, work- 
ing together in carrying out a def- 
inite, practical, long-term plan of ag- 
ricultural development along the 
lines of greatest interests and needs. 
Rural planning is directly concerned 
with the development and expansion 
of a wholesome and safe country life 
for the majority of our people. The 
satisfaction of human _ interests 
should always be held uppermost in 


our thinking and planning. “Profes- 
sor Small has classed human inter- 
ests,” once remarked Paul L. Vogt, 
“into those concerned with health, 
wealth, beauty, sociability, rightness, 
and knowledge. To these might be 
added the interest in play or recre- 
ation. To summarize the discussion 
of the phases of ideal rural civiliza- 
tion, it may be said that the rural 
problem consists in making the coun- 
try the equal of any other part of the 
social system in the possibility of 
achieving these interests.’® To these 
vital interests we owe our unadul- 
terated loyalties and unrelenting 
efforts. 


Thirdly, much as the writer is dis- 
inclined to idealize life in the coun- 
tryside, it would be unnatural to con- 
ceal one of his fondest hopes, namely, 
to rebuild our nation on the basis of 
maintaining “an equilibrium of agri- 
culture, manufacture, and com- 
merce,” as was early postulated by 
the great American political philos- 
opher, Thomas Jefferson.!° To disre- 
gard this would be a great national 
folly. 

To some, this exposition may ap- 
pear too vague or too theoretical. Let 
us now suggest a few concrete pro- 
jects for our immediate study and 
application. 


1. The traditional behavior pat- 
terns of our farmers. What makes the 
Chinese farmers so difficult to deal 
with during this transitional period 





* Paul L. Vogt, Introduction to Rural So- 
ciology, p. 14. 

Everett E. Edwards, “Jefferson and 
Agriculture,” Agricultural History Series, 
No. 7, USDA, 1943, p. 17. 
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is the traditional love of our people 
of independence and non-interfer- 
ence. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this age-old “individualism,” clothed 
in the form of “familism,” is a be- 
havior pattern which gives genuine 
satisfaction and self-respect to those 
who toil the soils. They honestly 
believe that, alone, they would be 
completely satisfied and happy in the 
little nook of their own world. The 
desire to be free, independent, and 
content with what they have is the 
dream of every simple, unaffected, 
and honest country folk. It is vital for 
our modern critics to realize that 
however poor and antiquated these 
traditional modes of living and work- 
ing may appear in the light of our 
modern evaluations, these people do 
put much weight in what they are 
and what they possess. Their love of 
independence and non-interference 
has been and still is part of their 
value systems. Through these sys- 
tems, our people have worked and 
lived through time immemorial and 
in these same systems they cherish 
the uniqueness of their culture and 
the history which shall be passed on 
to those who come after them. 

We should realize, however, that 
times have changed; nations as well 
as people must grow up with them. 
We cannot turn back the clock; we 
must press forward. It is now our 
earnest desire to change, believing 
that by change we can improve the 
common lot of our farm people. But, 
to be sure, change thus contemplated 
is bound to be slow, particularly that 
kind of social change which affects 


the total outlook of our farm neople, 
Human r ure, being what it is, pre. 
fers seci ’ to change, endurability 
to vogue d va ity. We can not ex. 
pect to ci »°nge human nature over 
night. V’‘ha_ we can do is to modify 
and chenge» bit by bit. ‘The sures 
process is always the slowest one. We 
cannot pus the process of natural 
growthar wore tl an the Iowa farm. 
er can, '!, clever tricks, boost the 
growth of his corn. The most depend- 
able process is still that of painstak 
ing teachinr suggestion, and sympa- 
thetic pe suasion. What we can do 
and should jo is to temper this old 
traditiona love of indepenaence and 
non-interf rence with a new sense of 
direction aid responsibili‘y. The time 
of individualistic and familistic isola- 
tion is past; a new era of collective 
security and group integration is be- 
ing ushered in. Doubtless, each of our 
farm folk will have to make his own 
adjustments. These adjustments, 
however, should be made only by the 
people themselves, allowing them suf- 
ficient time t> make them, and allow- 
ing no unwarranted imposition and 
interference from any “foreign” 
agencies. No project of social study is 
more stimulating than this. We 
should watch from close range to see 
how these traditional behavior pat- 
terns of our peasant folk react 
toward the encroachment of the sec- 
ondary society. The deeper we un- 
derstand how these value systems are 
operating and changing in our farm 
communities, the easier will be our 
job of helping our people to make 
their adjustments. 
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2. Phe socio-psychologic*l factors 
involved in our rurdl re} *ilitation 
work. To be sure, “rehak tion” is 
much more than arfiecor n%c prob- 
lem. Social and psycholo’* ai factors 
are also involved and ca nol be sep- 
trated from the economi:. Social and 
economic rehabilitation should go 
hand in hand. On the soci;'-psycholog- 
ical side, a few,of oun - perplexing 
problems may be me jjoned as 
follows: 7 


a. How to develop the spirit of co- 
operation among the neighbors. 

b. How to reduce the socias isolation 
and inferiority com;lex of the 
low-income groups (p:radoxical- 
ly, the majority of the Chinese 
farmersiare of this category). 

c. How to aid in the discovery and 
development of leadership. 

d. How to stimulate the confidence 
and self-respect of farmers. 

e. How to maintain and mobilize 
rural neighborhoods for more ex- 
tended and more enthusiastic 
participation in the: development 
of the larger society) 

f. How to restore the pride and faith 
in farming as an essential na- 
tional endeavor. 


8. The technique of group ap- 
proach. The crux of the rural recon- 
struction of China lies in the deep- 
seated resistance of our peasant 
groups to abrupt change and radical 
transformation. Some measures 
should be contrived, therefore, to 
break this block. A modern contriv- 
ance for breaking this hypothetical 
“block” is the technique of group ap- 
proach. By means of this new ap- 
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proach deliberate efforts are made to 
encourage and promote cooperative 
enterprises in the interest of improv- 
ing and developing rural life. By sci- 
entific management and systematic 
guidance, isolated individuals can be 
slowly induced to collaborate with the 
larger group. Group approach is an 
integral part of social organization, 
which, as previously mentioned, is a 
technique now being increasingly 
used in social engineering. The per- 
fection of this new tool in the inter- 
est of facilitating our rural recon- 
struction will take time, but it is a 
powerful instrument which we can- 
not afford to neglect. 


4. The traditional folkway of in- 
formal “visit.” It is an undeniable 
fact that our peasant folk are fond of 
visiting, talking together about their 
business, current events, politics, and 
even religion. Farmers, by virtue of 
their vocation, tend to be individualis- 
tic, self-centered and noncommital. 
When they mix with their own 
groups, however, they have their own 
ways of exchanging ideas. They 
reach their consensus of opinions not 
by vote or by any other formalities, 
but by informal talking during their 
‘visit.’ In this informal “visit,” 
much interesting sociological re- 
search can be made. It would include 
the nature of the primary group, the 
folkways and mores of an agricul- 
tural society, the patterns of leader- 
ship and followership, the social pro- 
cesses operating in a folk society, the 
stability and instability of social 
bonds, the degree of social change, 
and the emergence of the secondary 
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society. These materials, when prop- 
erly collected and analyzed, will be 
useful not only to the sociologist, but 
also to our social planners who need 
facts more than anything else for the 
construction of their plans. 


5. The study of cultural diffusion. 
The Chinese society is undergoing a 
most dynamic change caused by the 
penetration of western ideologies 
and technology. Although we can not 
resist the tide which is steadily ris- 
ing, we should be unwise if we failed 
to hold fast to that which is gen- 
uinely good for our people. The real 
job of the Chinese sociologist is to 
apply his techniques and insight to 
study that which is good in the old 
culture and try to nurture and con- 
serve it in the interest of preserving 
our cultural identity. On the other 
hand, the Chinese sociologist should 
also lead the way to introducing those 
new ideas and new traits which will 
help us to adjust to a new era and to 
navigate this old vessel of ours across 
the tempestuous seas of increasing 
secularization, collectivization, and 
regimented control. Only with new 
ideas, new methods, and new perspec- 
tives can we travel with others and 
strive to make this world a better 
place in which to live. 


F. Planning through a cooperative 
agricultural extension service. The 
last implication, with which we shall 
close this paper, deals with the de- 
sirability of inaugurating some ex- 
tension service system by which 
knowledge about agricultural devel- 
opment and rural welfare can be ex- 
tended to the great masses of our 


people. Intellectual commodities, go ty 
speak, should be reduced, reprocesgej 
to simplicity, clarity, and practical. 
ity, and offered in the open market 
of day-to-day contacts, where pep. 
ple can purchase them with their ow 
initiative and at their own appre 
hension levels and make use of them 
to help solve their daily problems, It 
is with this sense of “public utility’ 
that we propose to set up an agricul. 
tural extension service system which 
would translate scientific findings 
into everyday practical terms and 
strive to get them adopted by our 
producers and consumers through 
visual demonstration and _ through 
the educational processes of teach- 
ing, suggestion, and persuasion. 

Let this be our closing thought. 
China, being primarily an agricul- 
tural country, should try to catch up 
with the modern trends of extending 
and applying the scientific knowledge 
pertaining to agriculture and rural 
welfare to enrich the livelihood of the 
majority of her people through the 
fundamental educational approach of 
working with the farmers where they 
are, that is, in the rural communities, 
thus enabling the farmers to “tift 
themselves by their bootstraps.”” 
This basic notion should be held para- 
mount in all our agricultural plan- 
ning if the aims of China’s agricul- 
tural reconstruction —the applica 
tion of agricultural science toward 
the betterment of farm business for 
the happiness of mankind— is to be 
achieved. 





“Edmund deS. Brunner, Community Or- 
ganization and Adult Education {Univer 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1942), p. 3. 
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Acculturation Among New Mexican Villagers in 
Comparison to Adjustment Patterns of Other 
Spanish-Speaking Americans* 


By Donovan Senter+ 


ABSTRACT 


Minority groups face three possibilities of adjustment: (1) They may 
attempt to maintain their original culture. (2) They may attempt quick ac- 
ceptance of the new culture, the situation leading to eventual assimilation, 
although the path will be roughened by prejudice. (3) They may develop 
something foreign to both their ancestral culture and that of the present 
majority group. 

All three possibilities have been tried out by different groups of Spanish 
speaking peoples within the United States, the Manitos, or Spanish Americans 
of New Mexico, dividing themselves between the first and the second possi- 
bilities, the border Mexicans contenting themselves with the first, and the 
“Mexicans” or “Pochos” of southern California attempting something of all 
three. The development of the lawless zoot suit Pachuco gangs among the 
young people of the Los Angeles area is perhaps the most extreme example of 
group refusal to accept a minority position in this country. If we contrast the 
three peoples, it becomes apparent that even though the Manitos are subject 
to severe stress in the acculturation process, the other two groups are at even 
greater immediate or eventual disadvantage. This gradient of stress is a major 
determinant in selection of adjustment mechanisms, even though the process 
of selection be unconscious. 


RESUMEN 


Los grupos de minoria tienen tres posibilidades de ajuste: (1) pueden 
tratar de conservar su cultura original; (2) pueden tratar de adoptar 
rapidamente la nueva cultura, situacién que conduce a la asimilacién eventual, 
aunque los prejuicios pueden entorpecer el camino; (3) pueden desarrollar algo 
distinto tanto de la cultura hereditaria como de la del grupo de la mayoria. 

Las tres posibilidades han sido ensayadas por diferentes grupos de habla 
espafiola en los Estados Unidos, los “manitos,” o hispanoamericanos de Nuevo 
México, dividiéndose entre las dos primeras posibilidades, los mexicanos de 
la frontera conformandose con la primera, y los “mexicanos” o “pochos” de 
California ensayando algo de cada una de las tres posibilidades. El desarrollo 
de las pandillas de “pachucos” (zoot suiters) entre la juventud del area de Los 
Angeles es quiza el ejemplo mas extremo de la negativa del grupo a aceptar 
una posicién de minoria en este pais. Si se comparan estos tres grupos, se vera 
que aunque los “manitos” tienen serias dificultades en el proceso de acul- 
turacién, los otros dos grupos tienen desventajas immediatas o eventuales aun 
mayores. Esta diferencia en el grado de importancia de las dificultades es un 
factor determinante en la seleccién de mecanismos de ajuste, aun cuando el 
proceso de seleccién sea inconsciente. 





The appearance of zoot suit gangs 
among Spanish Americans of the 
United States has brought national 





*This article summarizes part of a de- 
tailed study of Spanish-American villagers 
of New Mexico, to be published in the 
volume, Villages of the Saints. The field 
work was done between 1940 and 1942, ad- 


attention to the problem of three re- 
lated minority groups of the western 


vised by W. Lloyd Warner of the Univ. of 
Chicago, under auspices of the Taos County 
Project, supported by the University of 
New Mexico and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

+ At present overseas with the armed 
forces. 
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border states. These groups are the 
Spanish Americans or Manitos' of 
New Mexico, who have been Amer- 
ican citizens since 1848; the Spanish 
Americans, “Mexicans,” or Pochos of 
southern California, a large propor- 
tion of whom are American citizens; 
and the immigrant Mexicans of Ari- 
zona, southern New Mexico, and 
Texas, a small part of whom are 
American citizens. (See Figure 1.) 


they have aroused toward the dom. 
inant group are almost as important 
as the problems themselves in de. 
termining the reactions of a minority 
people. These reactions are apt to be 
stronger in the youth group than 
among their more inhibited elders, 
Anglo-Americans were astonished 
when zoot suit gangs attacked mem- 
bers of the armed forces stationed on 
the West Coast and the resulting riots 
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Figure 1 


The problems of minority groups 
often escape public attention until 
those groups grow large enough or 
strong enough to become vocal about 
segregation, deprivation, and dis- 
crimination. Acculturation problems 
brought to notice through disturb- 
ance of the peace are not new. The 
length of time they have existed and 
the strength of emotional resistance 


*The term evolved from the native cus- 
tom of affectionately addressing each other 
as Hermanito, little brother. 


necessitated police intervention. They 
were equally surprised when “Mex- 
ican” youths of the Phoenix area, in 
Arizona, assumed the distinctive zoot 
suit garb and began a series of at- 
tacks on individual civilians and mil- 
itary personnel. When a single in- 
cident involving Manito and Anglo 
high school students arose in regard 
to use of a teen-age canteen in Al- 
buquerque, a spread of the zoot suit 
movement to the natives of New Mex- 
ico became a matter of considerable 
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concern, but in the past two years no 
further disturbances and no general 
use of the zoot suit costume has been 
observed here. The outbreak of this 


~ movement among the three groups of 


Spanish-speaking Americans, like 
spots in a case of measles, is merely 
one symptom of a situation of unrest. 
Although set apart from Anglos by 
generally darker skins, a different 
language, and different present-day 
customs and idealogies, these three 
related minority groups are predom- 
inantly of European background in 
race and culture, a situation which 
makes their subordinate position in 
the social and economic systems of 
this country difficult to accept. 

Minority groups face three possi- 
bilities of adjustment: 


1. They may attempt to maintain 
their original culture. 


2. They may attempt quick accep- 
tance of the new culture, the sit- 
uation leading to eventual assim- 
ilation, although the path would 
be made rough by prejudice. 


8. They may develop something 
foreign to both their ancestral 
culture and that of the present 
majority group. 


All three possibilities have been 
tried by different groups of Spanish- 
speaking peoples within the United 
States, the Manitos dividing them- 
selves between the first and the sec- 
ond possibilities, the border Mexicans 
contenting themselves with the first, 
and the “Mexicans” or Pochos of 
southern California attempting some- 
thing of all three. The development 


of the lawless zoot suit “Pachuco” 
gangs among the young people of the 
Los Angeles area is perhaps the most 
extreme example of group refusal to 
accept a minority position in this 
country. If we contrast the three peo- 
ples, it becomes apparent that even 
though the Spanish Americans of 
New Mexico are subject to severe 
stress in the acculturation processes 
which encompass them, whether or 
not they intend to be so encompassed, 
the other two groups are at even 
greater immediate or eventual disad- 
vantage. This gradient of stress is 
a major determinant in selection of 
adjustment mechanisms, even though 
the process of selection be uncon- 
scious. 


The Manitos of New Mexico 


Before the Pilgrims disembarked 
at Plymouth Rock the Manitos were 
giving fiestas in New Mexico. As de- 
scendants of the Conquorers, these 
people knew no other home. Until 
Mexico won her independence from 
Spain in 1821, they were officially 
citizens of Spain, but the isolation of 
the Manitos was too great to allow 
more than a superficial loyalty to that 
distant land. For the next twenty-six 
years they were citizens of Mexico 
but, as before, their loyalties actually 
were to their local area, rather than 
to a political center months away by 
wagon train. When the United States 
took over their territory in 1847, the 
natives were questioned on prefer- 
ence in citizenship. In the majority, 
they chose to be Americans and en- 
thusiastically accepted the govern- 
ment offer of schools and protection, 
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but the schools did not materialize 
for many years and their protection 
did not cover the inroads of Anglos, 
long trained in the technique of free 
enterprise. These business men man- 
aged to obtain most of the land orig- 
inally granted by the governments of 
Spain and of Mexico to individuals 
or to groups as recompense for spe- 
cial accomplishments or to encour- 
age colonization. Although in popula- 
tion count the Manitos remained a 
majority group in several of the 
counties of northern New Mexico (in 
three of which they still make up 
over ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion), they became a minority group 
in matters of power, status, and 
opportunity. 

The situation in which the Manitos 
are found today is neither new nor 
peculiar to the American scene. Min- 
ority groups everywhere have been 
the victims of discrimination, ex- 
ploitation, and flattery for political 
purposes. The history of social re- 
jection of Irish immigrants on our 
east coast in the late 1800’s closely 
parallels that of the Manitos in New 
Mexico today. The Italians of Chi- 
cago are in little better position. If 
the social mechanisms found operat- 
ing among the Manitos were entirely 
different from those of other minor- 
ity groups, the basic premises of so- 
cial anthropology would be _ shat- 
tered. But certain problems of the 
Manito in his society are distinctive 
or more pronounced than those in the 
other minority groups in that his an- 
cestors settled in this area before 
rather than after those of the ma- 


jority group. He feels that this is his 
country, that the Anglos are intrud- 
ers. He calls them “foreigners.” He 
does not really see why he should 
have to learn their language; he feels, 
instead, that they should learn his, 
He does not trust the efforts of the 
government to aid him because he has 
watched his people decline in fortune 
and prestige during the period of 
Anglo supremacy, and he attributes 
that fall to Anglo duplicity. In part 
he is correct, but in part that fall has 
been the result of geographic isola- 
tion of the majority of predominantly 
Spanish communities within the state 
and of linguistic isolation which is at 
least to some degree the result of an 
inadequate school system. A third 
factor is their cultural isolation, the 
result of combined factors including 
personal choice, economic instability, 
and Anglo rejection of any concept 
of general Manito social equality. 
Underlying these difficulties is a 
fundamental factor of malnutrition 
with its physiological and psycholog- 
ical implications.* 

The relative equality in numbers 
between Manitos and Anglos in New 
Mexico gives the former some ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by the other 
Spanish-speaking Americans. This 


*Michel Pijoan, “Certain Factors In- 
volved in the Struggle Against Malnutrition 
and Disease, with Special Reference to the 
Southwest of the United States and Latin 
America,” Latin America in Social and Eco- 
nomic Transition, Proceedings of the Con- 
ference on Latin America in Social and 
Economic Transition, 1943 (Inter-Amer- 
cana, Short Papers, No. 5, 1944. 

F. Eggen, M. Pijoan, M. King, A. Gubaud, 
and D. Senter, “Food Patterns and Body 
Economy in Two Spanish-Speaking Com- 
munities,” in press. 
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power, however, never has been uti- 
lized by united or group action. From 
the upper class of the old Manito stat- 
us system, existant before the Anglos 
came into New Mexico, came certain 
families who were able to compete 
with Anglos, but the other classes 
have found themselves approaching 
the position of a dark-skinned prole- 
tariat living on small and poor farms 
or working as day laborers whose 
standards rarely can exceed a meager 
subsistance level. It is through un- 
derstanding this class system that 
one can predict today whether cer- 
tain groups of Manitos will attempt 
to maintain their original culture or 
to accept the new as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is likewise through this un- 
derstanding that agencies intending 
to aid the process of acculturation 
can make the most practical approach 
to their problem. 

The personnel of the Spanish set- 
tlers of New Mexico included three 
broad classes, the upper class dons 
who were the leaders, the middle class 
soldier-citizens, and the servants and 
slaves who made up the lower class. 
Most of the members of the upper 
class and a few of the middle received 
individual grants of land, on which 
they established haciendas. The small 
village surrounding the owner’s home 
housed workers, predominantly of the 
lower class. A second type of rural 
settlement was the village made up 
of groups of families who had re- 
ceived a grant of land to be held in 
common. These families were of mid- 
dle and lower class, but when the 
head of some one of its extended fam- 


ilies came to exert more influence and 
power than the others, he was known 
as the patron and his class status 
might rise to approximate that of the 
individual ranch owner, who likewise 
was referred to as el patron. In the 
patron one saw the symbol of pres- 
tige, wealth, respectability as defined 
by the old Spanish mores, and prom- 
inence in the church. The patron was 
the advisor of the village, frequently 
the store-keeper or the employer, and 
a link between rural existence and 
the outside world. 

The upper class perpetuated what 
they could of the European back- 
ground culture of their group, built 
churches and private chapels, gave 
fiestas for their employees, acquired 
town houses, sometimes sent a son to 
attend a university in Mexico or in 
Europe, and continued to direct the 
fortunes of the province. The middle 
and the lower classes adapted the old 
Spanish culture to the exigencies of 
frontier life as best they could. They 
satisfied most of their religious needs 
through the Penitente cult, whose 
members could function in devout 
services in villages rarely reached by 
the priests. Few men could read a 
word or sign their names, but the old 
religious mystery plays and the 
alabados (hymns) were handed down 
by word of mouth or, occasionally, 
handwritten in small books. The peo- 
ple decorated their homes and the 
moradas (Penitente meeting houses), 
and churches with crudely painted or 
carved images of saints made by local 
artisans. Throughout the area, when 
the primary needs of food and shel- 
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ter were satisfied, religion and fam- 
ily ties remained the two most im- 
portant considerations for all classes. 

At present three class systems ex- 
ist in New Mexico, the system of the 
Anglo populace, the system of the 
Manitos within the state as a whole 
(based primarily on position in rela- 
tion to urban Manito standards), and 
that of the Manito villagers. These 
systems, diagrammed in Figure II, 











PIGUEE II 


RELATIONSHIP OF STATUS SYSTEMS IN NEW MEXICO 


were observed to be functioning 
among the people of the three respec- 
tive groups through an infinite series 
of ranked positions, but when asked 
to group families they placed the 
names into a broad three class sys- 
tem, with some tendency to divide the 
middle class into two parts. The char- 
acteristics which the examples of 
each class could be found to hold in 
common were taken as the principal 
diagnostic traits of that class. A brief 





summary of these traits is given jn 
Table I. 


The three systems existant in the 
state interlock, as indicated in the 
triangle, but with the villagers losing 
approximately one half class in status 
when considered in the state-wide 
Manito system, and those classified 
according to this second system los- 
ing approximately one half class in 
status when set into the Anglo sys- 
tem. For example: an individual con- 
sidered to be of upper class in a vil- 
lage is considered to be of upper 
middle class position in functional 
status as well as in comparison to the 
range of positions possible within the 
entire Manito populace of the state. 
When considering the people of the 
state from an Anglo viewpoint, that 
individual is placed in a lower middle 
class position. The only Manito fam- 
ilies who do not suffer this class drop 
in moving between status systems are 
a few at the top of the upper class. 
These take a place comparable to that 
of the upper class Anglos. 

Fortunately for the individual who 
must face the stresses of accultura- 
tion, especially those emotionally 
aroused by discrimination and drop 
in status, the socialization of a 
Manito child during infancy and 
childhood is accomplished with less 
stress than for Anglo children. The 
early years of the latter, as Dollard 
points out, make up “. . . a period of 
persistant, forced, and sometimes 
violent changes in habit.’’? Conflicts 





*John Dollard, “Socialization in Amer- 
ica,” in Frustration and Aggression, by 
Dollard, Miller, Doob, Mowrer, and Sears 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1939), p. 57. 
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between Manito parents and children 
during the early training period are 
minimized through lack of emphasis 
on speed in changing habits and equal 
lack of nagging and punishment. The 
Manito child is allowed gratification 
of almost every wish. Breast fed, he 
is weaned at the home of relatives, 
where his attention is diverted from 
possible feelings of privation by en- 
tertainment and indulgences. Toilet 
training is not hurried. When a child 
ruins the possessions of an adult, the 
child is not reprimanded, but the 
adult is scolded for leaving objects 
of value within the reach of the little 
one. Disobedience is not punished be- 
cause adults feel that a young child is 
slow to understand commands. Chil- 
dren participate in all adult festiv- 
ities. 

The adolescent, however, comes 
into full collision with the stress of 
changes necessary to acculturation 
plus the frustrations and adaptations 
necessary because of inter-cultural 
prejudice. This situation is made 
even more difficult for the girl than 
for her brother because it often comes 
into conflict with the old customs of 
close parental control, chaperonage, 
and restrictions pertaining to the 
period between adolescence and mar- 
riage. The young people whose ad- 
justment entails a wide breech with 
the old mores punish their more con- 
servative contemporaries with the 
term “old-fashioned.” The latter 
group returns punishment, and at the 
same time gives vent to some of their 
own pent-up aggression, by virulent 
gossip. This release of aggression 


“ 


through censorship of the “out 
group” by the “in group,” adolescent 
and adult, within the culture is sup- 
plemented by general aggression 
toward the Anglo majority group, the 
actual “out group.” This period of 
adolescence and early childhood is 
that when the acculturation of a peo- 
ple toward Anglicization is likely to 
take its most dangerous forms. This 
is the period when, if the cultural 
background permits it and the pres- 
ent discrimination is sufficiently ir- 
ritating to act as a strong causitive 
factor, such movements as that of 
zoot suit gangs may offer the attrac- 
tion of organized expression of re- 
sistance to subordination in status 
and opportunities. The Manito cul- 
ture, to date, has avoided such reac- 
tion except on a minimal basis. 

For upper class young people, ac- 
customed to Anglo mores through 
long contact, adjustments are much 
easier than for the other status 
groups. But to the villagers of mid- 
dle and lower class (in the state-wide 
Manito system) the problems are op- 
pressive. For example: do the un- 
chaperoned dates of Anglo young peo- 
ple entail excessive intimacy, as 
would be expected by the old Spanish 
mores, and should Manito young peo- 
ple follow the “old fashioned” cus- 
tom recommended by their parents 
or take the liberties supposedly al- 
lowed to Anglos? Until the last few 
years, even adults of the villages 
knew little of birth control, and the 
danger of conception held the date 
situation somewhat in check. But 
when brothers and friends returned 
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from the government CCC camps and 
occasionally dropped boxes of small 
unrecognized objects from their 
pockets, discussion and speculation 
spread from girl to girl. Naive lack 
of astuteness in assuring privacy for 
the insuing intimacies of the boldest 
couples provided fuel for gossip 
among their more _ conservative 
friends but likewise soon made it 
easier for those friends to relax their 
own standards rather than be consid- 
ered “different.” The extreme devel- 
opment of this problem has come in 
the Manito suburbs to Anglo towns, 
where groups of teen-age girls have 
made themselves known as pick-ups 
for Anglo soldiers. In reaction, con- 
servative parents threaten to beat 
their daughters if they so much as 
glance at any soldier or even arrive 
home a few minutes late from a movie 
attended by several girls together. 

In the first few years of his life, 
the typical Manito child has little 
idea of his position with refer- 
ence to Anglos. Whatever his class, 
if he is born into a native village 
even as close as two or three miles 
from an Anglo town, there will be 
few if any Anglo children in the 
school he attends. His teachers will 
be Manitos, preponderantly or in 
toto. At home he is oriented into the 
round of native ceremonies, express- 
ing the basic importance of religion, 
family relationships, and the enjoy- 
ment of as much leisure in company 
with one’s extended family as is pos- 
sible. He notes the importance of hos- 
pitality, generosity, and honesty in 
most inter-Spanish business deals. He 


hears the citizenship and loyalty of 
his people to the United States re. 
iterated, but he likewise hears from 
his parents something of the Manito’s 
unadmiring concept of Anglos and 
their devotion to the acquisition of 
money, supposedly to the exclusion 
of all other values. He hears that 
Anglos are almost universally snob- 
bish in their attitude toward his peo- 
ple, but until high school or a job 
brings him into contact with urban 
life, he has little realization of what 
this will mean to him personally. In 
the words of one middle class village 
girl who had just enrolled in an urban 
high school, “I don’t think I want to 
go to school any more. When I sat 
down in the front row in assembly, 
the first day, two Anglo boys got up 
and moved away from me without 
even looking in my direction. I know 
my clothes were just as good and I 
was just as clean as the Anglo girls 
in the school, but that is the way 
these people seem to treat us.” A 
survey of association-groups in one 
high school in the northern part of 
the state (Manito territory) and in 
one in the southern part (immigrant 
Mexican territory) has set forth sta- 
tistically the tendency to cleavage be- 
tween the two ethnic groups on the 
school grounds in each case, as well 
as at home.* 

Moreover, through little fault of 
their own, the Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents are grouped together as the 
poorest in scholastics. The schools of 
the predominantly Spanish Amer- 





‘Chas. P. Loomis, “Ethnic Cleavages in 
the Southwest as Reflected in Two High 
Schools,” Sociometry, VI (No. 1, 1948), 7-25. 
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iean counties receive appropriations 
so far below those of the other coun- 
ties of this state’ where even the most 
opulent schools are short on funds, 
that instruction can not be expected 
to be efficient. After struggling for 
eight years or more with a back- 
ground handicap of language and cul- 
ture differences and receiving a type 
of presentation of material originally 
planned for Anglo children but di- 
luted through lack of books, paper, 
and even seating facilities, the Manito 
child presumably is ready to enter 
high school. Few do enter, for they 
usually find it difficult to convince 
themselves and their parents that the 
high school is not a useless luxury in 
time, money, and effort, as well as a 
factory for immorality on the basis of 
newly acquired Anglo “freedom.” 
And of those who do attempt the 
move, mostly young folks of the mid- 
dle and upper class village groups, 
many soon leave in discouragement. 
Fewer still, and these mostly of 
upper class urban families, enter col- 
lege, although the only avenue 
through which ambitious and healthy 
Manitos actually can learn to com- 
pete with the Anglo is through edu- 
cation. To succeed in Anglo society 
they must become Anglo in every- 
thing but physical appearance and 
name, and even those two character- 
istics will be counted against them. A 
boy may rise to be president of the 
student body on a college campus, 
but still be disbarred from joining 
any fraternity because his name and 





*T, A. Sanchez, A Forgotten People 
one, Univ. of New Mex. Press, 
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complexion proclaim him to be of 
Spanish ancestry. Some students feel 
that their most practical solution is 
going to a middle western or eastern 
school, where, if they are at all at- 
tractive -in appearance or blessed 
with funds, they are accepted as 
“romantic Latins.” Here they are 
lionized instead of being made the 
object of discrimination. But because 
of their basic love of home and the 
unity of their extended families, most 
of the Manitos eventually return to 
New Mexico, even though residence 
there immediately raises once more 
their ever-present problem of status 
and social acceptance. 

The Manito who tries to rise above 
his people is held back by another 
factor, the extended family, which 
intends to share all advantages of 
position and accumulated goods fall- 
ing to the individual. This is the old 
custom. His only resource is cutting 
himself away from all but his im- 
mediate family, a break made espe- 
cially difficult by another Manito cus- 
tom, that of living near one’s many 
relatives. 

In seeking to “pass over” some 
Manitos even give up their traditional 
affiliation with the Catholic church, 
in the belief that more Anglos are 
Protestant than Catholic and that by 
becoming a Protestant, they thereby 
become more Anglicized. Although he 
may cherish a few developments of 
the old culture, such as santos or 
handwritten manuscripts, as sophis- 
ticated mementos, the Manito knows 
that he must turn his back on most of 
his own culture if he is to reach his 
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goal. But those who do succeed in 
overcoming the obstacles, scholastic, 
linguistic, and social, may become 
doctors, lawyers, or business men 
within the state, employees of the 
government in research or in action 
programs involving Spanish-speaking 
peoples, or politicians rising to such 
positions as governor, state repre- 
sentative, or congress man. Individ- 
uals who chose to avoid Anglicization 
as far as possible must remain con- 
tent with village life and subsistence 
economy which sometimes drops al- 
most below minimum requirements, 
but a large number of rural families 
still prefers this to leaving their an- 
cestral homes and the close-knit inter- 
family relationships® which make up 
social wealth. 

The sociological problem of the 
Manitos might be summed up as that 
of two racially and culturally op- 
posed groups, Manito and Anglo, each 
feeling itself to be actually the dom- 
inant group, the one on the basis of 
primary settlement and economic 
conquest of the area, the other on the 
bases of political, social, and economic 
control in the nation of which New 
Mexico is now a part. The Anglo is 
looking at his position from the point 
of national and international power, 
the Manito from the viewpoint of 
former state control, now descended 
merely to small regional dominance. 
The point primarily is that of con- 
fusion between concepts of “dom- 
inant group” and large “majority 
group.” The approximate equality in 





* Chas. P. Loomis, Informal Groupings in 
a Spanish-American Village, USDA, BAE 
(Washington, D. C., 1940). 


present population and consequently 
in political power of the two groups 
within the state itself, taken as a 
whole, aggravates the _ tendency 
toward friction but allows the min. 
ority group enough power, especially 
in politics, to compensate to a large 
extent for other stresses. The Anglos, 
although definitely dominant in cul- 
ture, count but a small majority in 
numbers. The Manitos are well aware 
that their political power is of great 
importance in the state, that one of 
their principle opportunities to rise 
in personal power is by running for 
office, and that in this one field the 
Anglos may court their favor and 
never dare minimize it. Here the 
boasted patriotism of the Manitos can 
take meaning and here their tradition 
of ornate oratory comes into use. The 
power of the extended family and the 
patron system are the background for 
a candidate’s success in gaining of- 
fice, and before elections the villages 
seeth with native gatherings of pol- 
iticos and the radio stations of the 
state carry long presentations of 
their merits. Until recently, all 
speeches made in Santa Fe by the 
legislators were required by law to be 
translated, as they were presented, 
into the opposite language, whichever 
that might be. Candidates seeking of- 
fice or candidates seeking nomination 
must present speeches with running 
accompaniment of a translation. One 
might say that the Manitos had no 
need of zoot suit gangs among the 
young people because actual power in 
the affairs of the state rests in the 
hands of their elders. 
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Occasionally a drunken villager, 
repressions released, will attack an 
Anglo, symbol of his frustrations. 
But for one such manifestation, there 
are hundreds in which the villagers, 
sober or cheerful with wine, explain 
at length what good Americans they 
are. Hundreds have volunteered in 
the armed forces, and other hundreds 
have struggled to increase farm pro- 
duction or have left home to go into 
war production plants.’ Their loyal- 
ties toward the country as a whole 
are sincere; their resentment is 
against Anglos, as persons, who pre- 
vent the Manitos from assuming an 
equal position as Americans. New 
Mexico has been their home for three 
hundred years and their citizenship 
was by choice. They ask only recog- 
nition of their loyalty and some de- 
gree of equality in exercising the so- 
cial and economic rights of other “old 
Americans,” most of whose ancestors 
left Europe long after those of the 
native New Mexicans. 


The Pochos of California 


In comparing the position of the 
patriotic Manito citizens with that of 
the “Mexicans” or Pochos of south- 
ern California, where zoot-suited 
young folks vent their aggression on 
civilians and members of the armed 
forces, we find some _ similarities. 
Most of the Californians are de- 





"Chas. P. Loomis, “Wartime Migration 
from the Rural Spanish-speaking Villages 
mare Mexico,” Rural Sociology, VII (Dec. 
_ Chas. P. Loomis, “Skilled Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Industry Workers from New Mex- 
ico,” Applied Anthropology, I (No. 3). 


scendants of settlers who received 
large land grants from Spain. Others 
are first, second, and third generation 
Mexican immigrants who retain their 
identification not in the sense of cit- 
izenship but as members of a minor- 
ity group with certain bonds and 
problems. In the Los Angeles area 
they are localized in definite residen- 
tial sections, division being by class. 
The group as a whole identifies itself 
with Mexico, but the distinctions 
which they make within their own 
people are primarily those of class 
status, the small upper class topping 
a pyramid with a large lower class 
base. The highest class is made up of 
the Mexican consul, the professional 
men, the intellectuals, and the scions 
of the wealthy old families, many of 
whom have lost their wealth but not 
their social status in recent years. 
The descendants of the original set- 
tlers and hacienda owners have been 
accepted in upper class Anglo society 
with deference ever since they 
deigned to leave their own exclusive 
circles and allow themselves to be so 
accepted. They have intermarried 
with Anglos and the unions are con- 
sidered mutually advantageous. But 
the situation is quite the opposite for 
a good part of the middle and for all 
of the lower class group. As one of 
the middle class men explains, “What 
difference does it make where I was 
born or how correctly I may speak 
English? With one glance people 
know that I am a Mexican and look 
down on me.” This discrimination 
pertains to work available as well as 
to social participation. 
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Although their political loyalty to 
the United States never has been 
questioned, they look to Mexico for 
their cultural cues. Mexico City oc- 
cupies much the same position as 
center of cultural development to 
most of the Los Angeles group as 
New York City does to the average 
Easterner. American citizenship is 
not considered to be of especially high 
value except in that it is convenient 
for obtaining restricted jobs. Dis- 
crimination and segregation from 
childhood throughout life, coupled 
with the large proportion of individ- 
uals of Mexican descent within the 
area, is responsible for the tendency 
to place a high value upon their Mex- 
ican and racial characteristics in or- 
der to avoid, as far as possible, 
Anglo-caused frustrations. 

California offers less opportunity 
for the “Mexican,” of whatever de- 
gree of acculturation but of lower or 
middle class status, to rise than New 
Mexico offers the Manito. The signifi- 
cant cultural expression which arises 
from the feeling of oppression and 
frustration is seen in the defiance 
of the gangs of youths jitterbugging 
in zoot suits, wearing distinctive hair 
cuts, and boasting the motto “Que es 
la vida sin la rifa?’’ (What is life 
without marihuana?) The girls, in 
ultra short and tight skirts, carry 
razors rolled into their stocking tops. 
While this loose organization of 
young people was growing, they oc- 
cupied their rebelliousness with gang 
wars, and numerous citations of juv- 
enile delinquency were made against 


them. But with increasing definance, 
they spread their attacks to the 
armed forces, the police, and private 
citizens, all of whom, naturally 
enough, responded with return at. 
tacks. But such a gang movement is 
based upon psychological problems 
too deep to be eliminated by mere 
application of force. Here is an at. 
tempt to achieve distinction by refus. 
ing to copy the ways of either the 
Mexican or the English speaking 
groups, a non-adaptive trend of def- 
inite anarchistic tones. This is the 
extreme result of the minority para- 
noid complex, in all the broad impli- 
cations of that term, seen in a much 
less developed version in New Mex- 
ico. The trend is, to use a term which 
has crept into anthropology, Dionys- 
ian,® depending upon exaggeration of 
clothes and of actions for expression. 


Immigrant Mexicans of the Border 
Area 


The third group of Spanish-speak- 
ing people is that of the border Mex- 
icans, a few being American citizens 
but the majority remaining citizens 
of Mexico. Some have worked north 
into New Mexico or have been trans- 
ported as farm laborers into the fields 
of southern Colorado. This is the 
group so often confused with Manitos 
by Anglos, a mistake objectionable to 
both but especially to the Manitos, 
who consider themselves to be of 
higher status and living standards. 
Many of the border Mexicans are 





*Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture 
(Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 
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found in the mining towns of 


Arizona.° 

In El Paso, where one of the larg- 
est pockets of these people is located, 
there is much the same attitude 
toward citizenship as in Los Angles. 
The upper class shows a trend toward 
Americanization but reveres Mexico, 
as well. About one half the Spanish- 
speaking people of El Paso are not 
citizens of this country but have legal 
residence here. The sixteenth of Sep- 
tember, Independence Day of Mexico, 
is one of the biggest fiestas for south 
El Paso, where the lower class is con- 
centrated, and at this celebration the 
Mexican consul admonishes them 
never to forget that they are Mex- 
icans. Culturally most of them still 
are, it is true, and their historical 
resentment against and lack of re- 
spect for the Tejanos increases the 
normal stress of acculturation. They 
complain that in some places the 
Texans try to put the Mexican chil- 
dren into separate schools and will 
not allow their attendance at movies 
or permit their eating in cafes ex- 
cept in sections set aside for colored 
people. 

The city population of Mexicans is 
made up predominantly of wage 
workers in the railroad shops and of 
clerks in stores. Outside the city on 
farms or in small towns, where 
houses are provided for them, live 





_ "Detailed life histories of immigrant Mex- 
leans and their adjustments to conditions 
in this country, and a summary of their 
transplanted culture, are given’ by 
Manuel Gamio in The Mexican Immigrant 
(Univ. of Chi. Press, 1931), and Mexican 
Immigration to the United States (Univ. of 
Chi. Press, 1930). 


many non-landed farm workers. In 
other small towns are many Mexicans 
who own farms and employ labor. 
The familiar pattern of the patron 
system is common. Sympathetic 
Anglo farm owners who employ Mex- 
ican labor may be considered patrons. 
Similarly, an Anglo may be elected to 
the position of majordomo of the 
ditches which irrigate areas pre- 
dominantly owned by Mexicans. The 
Mexican laborers look to the Anglos 
for direction and consider orders 
given by Anglos as entirely legiti- 
mate, although they resent being em- 
ployed by or given orders by other 
Mexicans. In this they are expressing 
an objection to class distinctions 
among themselves but acceding to 
class difference between the two 
ethnic groups. They are inclined to 
feel that lack of education and 
language difficulties rather than dis- 
crimination give them the less desir- 
able and the more poorly paid jobs, 
although some naturalized citizens 
complain that although their oppor- 
tunities in economic pursuits are not 
equal, their sons are considered quite 
equal as “cannon fodder” for the 
draft. Wages range from $1.50 a day 
for farm laborers to about $5 a day 
for plasterers and laundry and smelt- 
er workers, which is less than wages 
paid Anglos for similar work. Most 
of the people feel that their pay is 
much better than they would receive 
in Mexico (although they fear Amer- 
ican wages will drop after the war), 
and are not as frustrated by inequal- 
ity with Anglos as the Spanish Amer- 
icans of California or of New Mexico 
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because they never have expected it. 
This might be characterized as a 
peon attitude, the opposite of that 
fostering gang resistance in Cali- 
fornia. The middle and upper class 
young people who have struggled to 
satisfy educational prerequisites and 
are seeking to establish themselves in 
the professions make up the portion 
of this border group who especially 
suffer from the inequalities in status 
position and opportunities character- 
istic of bi-ethnic areas. This is not 
the class, of course, which would re- 
sult to zoot-suit tactics. 


Conclusion 


The acculturation process as well 
as the economic situation of the 
Manitos has been more difficult than 
that of the other two groups because 
of the isolation of much of the Manito 
occupied area. Until the past few 
years, they were accorded little aid 
with their problems, but finally a 
number of government agencies and 
educational institutions converged on 
them with programs which, being 
new, were somewhat experimental. 
The cooperation of the Manitos with 
land, health, and educational pro- 
grams was only partial because of 
their old distrust of Anglo projects 
and the fact that Anglos involved in 
those programs were hampered in 
their approach by lack of understand- 
ing of Manito culture and thought 
processes. In spite of these shortcom- 
ings, the programs opened pathways 
toward elimination of a part of the 
existant stresses. Most of this work 
was dropped for the war period, but 
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the war situation itself will do more 
for acculturation, readjustment, and 
resettlement of the people than other. 
wise could have been accomplished ip 
many years. Returning soldiers who 
have seen the excitement and the op. 
portunities of the outside world wil] 
not all be content to settle on a strip 
of poor land in an isolated mountain 
valley, and their standards of living 
will have raised beyond those of the 
old subsistance level. Their expe. 
rience with Anglo language and cus. 
toms will provide them with a new 
advantage in competing with their 
fellow citizens in the towns and cities 
of New Mexico or of other states, 
The war workers, with their factory 
experiences outside their home area, 
never again can be so provincial as 
before. Fewer will attempt to main- 
tain their original culture intact 
when the stresses of change have 
been eased. But no dominant group 
can be expected to accept a minority 
people on an equal basis except 
through the process of assimilation, 
a process presupposing acculturation 
of that minority people. A study of 
the factors affecting acculturation 
and application of the principles de- 
rived might be of considerable aid to 
agencies attempting to improve con- 
ditions for any of these peoples 
through formalized programs. But 
the factor of primary importance to 
such programs—so often unrealized 
—is the close interrelationship and 
inter-dependence of all the systems 
making up the life of the individual. 
It is as impossible to successfully 
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effect in the present dissimilar pat- 


tion conditions considered from any terns of acculturation reactions on 


one value alone as to chart cause and 


the basis of that one condition alone. 


TABLE I. IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS DILINEATING MANITO SOCIAL CLASSES 





—— 


Lower Class of the Villages 


Urban-Suburban Lower Class 
. (Middle class in the village) 





Religious 
System: 


Penitente or operating in a so- 
ciety where the Penitentes, are 
more important than Catholic 
church organization. 


Penitente and church are func- 
tional in family daily life, but 
head of family need not be a 
Penitente. 





Social 
System: 


More like that of the pre-Anglo 
era in the operation of crisis 
ceremonies and kinship system. 


Values and customs of old Span- 
ish-type life control the family 
and crises ceremonies. More in- 
terest in family life than in social 
mobility, but some erratic accul- 
turation. 





Language: 


Spanish, with very little knowl- 
edge of English. 


Entirely Spanish at home; dom- 
inantly Spanish elsewhere. 





Economic 
Status: 


Very poor. Small adobe huts set 
on a piece of land which is small 
but still large enough for a gar- 
den. Mostly laborers and farm 
workers. W.P.A. work accepted. 


Poor and unstable. Preponder- 
antly farmers and _ laborers. 
W.P.A. work accepted. Adobe 
homes furnished with as much 
Anglo-type furnishings as they 
can afford. 





Education: 


Older people are illiterate and 
many of the children stop school 
at about third grade level. 


Older people usually illiterate. 
Children go to the sixth or even to 
eighth grade; a few start high 
school. 





Attitude 
Toward the 
Anglo: 


All Anglos are considered to be 
wealthy, to be preyed upon if 
possible, as they do the same to 
the Manito. 


The Anglo is a wealthy fellow to 
work for. Individual Manitos 
often “carry a chip on _ the 
shoulder” in envy of Anglo wealth 
and protest against lack of social 
acceptance by Anglos. 





Attitude 
Toward Time: 


Consideration of the present 
only. 


Consideration of the present pri- 
marily but some thought for im- 
mediate future. 





Physical 


Characteristics: 





Dark skin common, cleanliness 
varies. The cheap clothes worn 
rarely are cared for. 





Fairly dark skin usually accentu- 
ated by exposure to weather. 
Clothes are cheap, poor, and rarely 
well cared for. Holes cause no 
embarrassment. 
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Urban-Suburban 
Lower Middle Class 
(Upper class in the villages) 


Urban-Suburban 
Upper Middle Class 
(Upper class in the villages) 





Religious 
System: 


Catholic or Protestant. The 
Penitentes usually are thought 
of as of lower class. 


Catholic or Protestant. Some 
change to Protestantism in at. 
tempt to approximate Anglo ae. 
quaintances. Political power of 
leading men sometimes gained 
through affiliation with Catholic 
church societies. 





Social 
System: 


The family still is dominated by 
the kinship system of the ex- 
tended family. Some families, 
attempting Anglicization, are 
holding apart from rest of 
village. 


These are the “old families” of 
villages, and hold themselves 
apart from lower classes. They 
uphold old Spanish social system 
when it seems sophisticated to do 
so. Younger people accept middle 
class Anglo ideals. 





Language: 


English is spoken when neces- 
sary but few of the people re- 
quire its use in the home. 


English predominates but Span- 
ish is not forgotten. 





Economic 
Status: 


Fairly high. The men have jobs 
with Anglo business concerns or 
own farms or function as local 
politicians. 


Better economic condition than 
that of any other Manito group. 
Land holders, politicians, govern- 
ment workers, or employees of 
public utilities, etc. 





Education: 


Older people are illiterate or 
with slight education, although 
most of them accepted what was 
available in their youth. Many 
younger people go to high school 
and a few to college. 


Fairly well educated as a group. 
Young people finish high school 
usually, college sometimes. This 
group often repudiates the lower 
classes and, in many cases, is not 
trusted by them. 





Attitude 
Toward the 
Anglo: 


They admire the Anglo and 
would like to be similar. They 
are usually resentfully sensitive 
about their native cultural back- 
ground but tend to glorify it by 
references to “the good old days.” 


Anglos often use them as key men 
in programs of aid, with varying 
success. The group customarily 
boasts of its good citizenship. 
They attempt to be as Anglicized 
as possible. 





Attitude 
Toward Time: 


They look forward to improving 
their status through financial 
advancement. To be an Anglo is, 
to them, to know how to earn 
more money. 


They live for the future but think 
more of economic and political ad- 
vancement than of cultural ad- 
vancement for their people. 





Physical 


Characteristics: 





They average lighter in com- 
plexion than the villagers and 
look more Mediterranean in 
type. Better nutrition evidenced. 
Anglo clothing styles are im- 
itated and considerable care is 
taken of clothes. 








Appearance same as that of lower 
middle class. This group is 
healthy, usually with adequate 
nutrition and medical care. 
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Urban-Suburban Upper Class 





Religious 
System: 


Usually Catholic. 





Social 
System: 


The people are highly sensitive to kinship relations with other 
families of their class, many of whom are related by marriage. 
Relatives of lower class and poorer finances often employed by 
relatives in political positions. 





Language: 


English is used more than Spanish, but most people feel they should 
know Spanish to indicate pride in background. 





Economic 
Status: 


Some are wealthy and some of only moderate means, but most live 
in homes which are careful replicas of upper class Anglo homes. 





Education: 


Some of the girls and most of the men attend college. Many go out- 
side the state to avoid local prejudices. Some become specialists in 
subjects relating to their own people. 





Attitude 
Toward the 
Anglo: 


They consider themselves above most Anglos. They cherish friends 
among the upper classes of Mexico as well as within this country. 





Attitude 
Toward Time: 


The past is glorified but they are fighting to hold their position in 
the present. 





Physical 
Characteristics: 





They are essentially like the Anglos in physical characteristics and 
dress, although there is a higher percentage of brunettes than of 
blonds. Their centuries of leadership in New Mexican society has 
preserved the sophistication and refinements of their Spanish 
ancestors. 











Historical Perspectives for Post-War Agricultural 


Forecasts: 1870-1940 


By A. W. Zelomek} and Irving Markt 


ABSTRACT 


In planning for the future the agricultural experts postulate a post-war 
boom in American agriculture. Their “forecasts” and “projections” of a 
buoyant future give insufficient explicit consideration to depressive factors 
which in the past cast their shadows over the agricultural scene. Hence it is 
desirable to reexamine the past trends to prepare realistically for the future. 
A survey of American agriculture from 1870 to the World War II imbues one 
with a healthy scepticism. Although agricultural fortunes have waxed and 
waned, the secular trend has exhibited, in the main, preponderatingly de- 
pressive features. What expansive and contracting factors have yielded this 
result? How have they operated in the two main periods: 1870-1920; 1920- 
1940? Could the farmer extricate himself from the impact of mounting pro- 
duction costs and falling prices? Through what remedial programs has he 
tried to do so? An understanding of the basic factors and their operation is 
indispensible to any realistic consideration of future plans and prospects. 


RESUMEN 


Al hacer planes para el futuro, los expertos en agricultura postulan una 
época de prosperidad para la agricultura americana después de la guerra. 
Sus “prondsticos” y “proyecciones” de un futuro préspero no dan suficiente 
consideracién explicita a los factores depresivos que han ensombrecido el campo 
agricola en el pasado. Por lo tanto es conveniente reexaminar las tendencias 
pasadas con objeto de iy gee ara el futuro conforme a la realidad. El 
examinar la historia de la agricultura americana desde el 1870 hasta la 
Segunda Guerra Mundial nos infunde un saludable escepticismo. Aunque la 
situacién agricola ha prosperado unas veces y decaido otras, la tendencia a la 
larga ha mostrado, en general, rasgos mas bien depresivos. ;Qué factores de 
expansién y de contraccién han sido responsables de este resultado? ;Cémo 
han actuado estos factores en los dos periodos principales: de 1870 a 1920 y de 
1920 a 1940? ;Podria el agricultor librarse del choque de costos de produccién 
en aumento y precios en descenso? ;Qué remedios ha ensayado en el pasado? 
La comprensién de los factores bdsicos y de su actuacién es indispensable al 
considerar de una manera realista las perspectivas y los planes para el futuro. 





The buoyant forecasts for post-war 
agricultural developments recently 
made by government economists and 
by the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture in May, 1943, 
depart from the tenor of pre-war de- 
scriptions of historical trends. Con- 
cerning the long-term post-war de- 
mand for foodstuffs, a government 
analysis concludes, “If we can hold 
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production at those same levels (i.¢., 
50 per cent more in physical quanti- 
ties than peace-time production) 
while we convert from war to peace, 
and then relax the rationing controls 
as fast as we can produce the goods, 
farmers will have the biggest market 
for food products here at home that 
they have ever enjoyed.” On these 
assumptions there would be a 40 per 
cent increase in the demand for food 
above the 1940 level—our record pre- 
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war year. The Department of Com- 
merce economists have hypothetically 
projected estimates, albeit with many 
tempering qualifications and hedging 
assumptions, that 1946 food produc- 
tion will be 62 per cent over 1940 
levels.2 Similarly rosy projections 
have been made for agricultural 
exports. Although government anal- 
ysts making such -projections show 
commendable restraint and caution 
in noting the variety and complexity 
of current factors and future impond- 
erables,t historical perspectives are 
insufficiently related to their conclu- 
sions and the boom tone of their con- 
clusions is unmistakable. One won- 
ders whether the experts have heeded 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard’s ex- 





1U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, American 
Farmers and the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture (August, 
1943), p. 6. 


*U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Markets After 
the War, An Approach to Their Analysis 
(Washington, 1943), p. 27. 


*Although denying that their estimates 
are “forecasts,” government experts “pro- 
ject” for 1948 a 105% increase in animal 
and animal product (edible) exports over 
1937; 183% for vegetable food and beverage 
exports, etc. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Foreign Trade After the War, Eco. Series 
No. 28 (Oct., 1943), p. 18. 


‘For example, see F. H. Rawls and J. H. 
Stehman, “Post-War Markets for Food 
Products,” Domestic Commerce (April 29, 
1943), 10-13; U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Interbureau and Regional Committees on 
Post-War Programs, What Post-War Pol- 
tcies for Agriculture? (Jan., 1944), pp. 11- 
12; U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, The Year- 
book of Agriculture, 1940 (Washington, 
1940), pp. 26-27. The Dept. of Agriculture, 
Maintaining Demand for Farm Products 
(May, 1943) points out that sales of farm 
products rise and fall almost automatically 
with the changes in incomes of the urban 
and industrial centers. 


hortation that they “prepare for the 
worst and hope for the best.’ 

The prevailing mood certainly 
seems at variance with the bleaker 
prospect implicit in many pre-war 
and recent studies of the historical 
background.® Any realistic post-war 
projections for American agriculture 
must necessarily be made against the 
background of past perspectives. For 
this reason it is desirable to trace the 
dominant trends in American agri- 
culture from about 1870 down to the 
outbreak of World War II. In this 
period we can discern two main 
cycles each one of which may be con- 
sidered in terms of two phases: the 
first, covering the 1870-1900 and the 
1900-1920 phases; the second, the 
1920-1933 and the 1933-1940 phases. 


The Agricultural Revolution 


In the first two phases, from the 
Civil War through the World War, 
America passed through an Agricul- 
tural Revolution. Its chief character- 
istics were the rapid expansion of 
farm area and production, the trans- 
formation from self-sufficient to com- 


5 At the 21st Annual Agricultural Out- 
look Conference, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 20, 1943, he said he had no definite 
convictions on what the post-war situation 
was going to be. 

*L. M. Hacker, The Farmer Is Doomed 
(New York, 1933); D. Lange and P. S. 
Taylor, An American Exodus, A Record of 
Human Erosion (New York, 1939); T. J. 
Woofter and E. Winston, Seven Lean Years 
(Chapel Hill, 1939); A. E. Taylor, Why 
Agricultural Gluts Develop (1939); 
A. Rochester, Why Farmers Are Poor (New 
York, 1940); C. McWilliams, Jil Fares the 
Land (Boston, 1942); N. J. Silberling, The 
Dynamics of Business (New York, 1943), 
chaps. 7 and 8. Due acknowledgment is 
herewith made of the help these have ren- 
dered in making this survey. 
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mercial farms provisioning domestic 
and world markets, and the extension 
of mechanization and scientific meth- 
od to farm technology. Yet its rate 
of growth did not keep abreast of the 
more rapid movement of American 
industrial development. And ominous 
depressive aspects cast their shadows 
even over the prosperity period from 
1900 through the first World War 
boom. 


Expansive Factors: Farm Area and 
Production 


From 1870 to 1920 the farm area 
and production volume swelled rap- 
idly. The decades following the Civil 
War witnessed a rapid projection of 
farm lands across the Great Plains to 
the Pacific. The vast public domain, 
untapped under earlier land acts and 
through numerous railroad grants, 
was opened to settlers under the 
Homestead Act of 1862 and its subse- 
quent revisions in 1904, 1909 and 
1912. Although the frontier as a con- 
tinuous line of settlement came to an 
end in 1890, more land was home- 
steaded in the decades after 1900 
than in those preceding. Federal land 
policy, railroad and steamship in- 
ducements, and the hope of economic 
betterment—all attracted the native 


and foreign human resources that 
expanded American Agriculture 
throughout the great West. 

What did this expansion mean jp 
terms of growth in farm population, 
acreage of farms, number of farms, 
value of farms and farm products, 
and size of farm plants? The total 
and rural population of the United 
States, the proportion of the latter to 
the former with the corresponding 
percentage increase by decade may be 
seen in Table I.’ 

It will be observed that despite the 
one and one-half fold growth of rural 
population, the rate of growth lagged 
behind that of the total population 
for every decade and reached its peak 
in 1880. Furthermore, the rural pop- 
ulation comprises a constantly declin- 
ing proportion of the population. The 
number of farms and farm acreage 
expanded as indicated on the follow- 
ing table.’ 

After increasing with extraordi- 
nary rapidity by the decade ending in 
1880, the number of farms dimin- 
ished to a more or less static level by 
1910. Similarly the percentage of 





716th Census of the U. S., Agriculture, 
1940, III, 33. 

* For bar graph on the number of farms, 
ibid., p. 23. 











TABLE I. RuRAL POPULATION TRENDS. 
Total Rural Rural pop. Increase in percentage 
Year population population % of total 

(in millions) Total Rural 
1920 105.7 51.6 48.8 14.9 3.2 
1910 90.2 50.0 54.3 21.0 9.0 
1900 76.0 45.8 60.3 20.7 12.2 
1890 62.9 40.8 64.9 25.5 13.4 
1880 50.2 36.0 71.8 30.1 25.7 
1870 38.5 28.7 74.3 22.6 13.6 
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TABLE II. FARMS AND ACREAGE 

Total number Acres of all 
Year of farms % of increase land in farms % of land area 

(in millions) (in millions) in farms 
1920 6.4 1.4 955.9 50.2 
1910 6.36 10.9 878.8 46.2 
1900 5.7 25.7 838.6 44.1 
1890 4.6 13.9 623.2 32.7 
1880 4.0 50.7 536.1 28.2 
1870 2.7 30.1 407.7 21.4 





farm acreage to the total land area 
shows relatively little expansion be- 
yond 1900 or 1910. In short the pe- 
riod of most rapid expansion was in 
the first of the two phases we are 
considering (1870-1900) which ex- 
hibited more than twofold increase 
in the number of farms and farm 
acreage. 

The total value of specified classes 
of farm property expanded as shown 
in Table III.° Thus from 1870 to 1920 
the total value of farm property and 
of land and buildings rose almost nine 


first World War decade. Not only did 
the total value of farms rapidly in- 
crease, but the scale of farm opera- 
tions similarly expanded. Thus where- 
as a comparison of 1899-1900 with 
1929-1930 showed a 4 per cent in- 
crease in the number of smallest sized 
farms; the largest sized farms showed 
a 54 per cent increase.!° The index 
number for the size of enterprise in 
1910 is given as 90; for 1920 as 98." 
The production of leading staples 
showed rapid expansion from 1870 to 
1920 in volume and total farm value 











TABLE III. FARM PROPERTIES 
Implement 

Total % of Land & buildings % of & machinery % of 

Year (in million increase (in million increase (in million increase 
dollars) dollars) dollars) 
1920 77,924 90.8 66,316 40.6 3,594 184.1 
1910 40,838 101.9 34,801 109.5 1,265 68.7 
1900 20,228 25.8 16,615 25.1 750 51.7 
1890 16,082 32.0 13,279 30.2 494 21.6 
1880 12,181 36.2 10,197 37.0 407 50.1 
1870 8,945 12.1 7,444 12.0 271 10.1 
fold; machinery and implements 


more than thirteen fold. The rate of 
expansion reached a peak in the dec- 
ade ending 1910 except for imple- 
ments and machinery which received 
their greatest impetus during the 





*Census of Agriculture, 1940, III, 35. For 
bar graph, ibid., p. 26. 


*® Rochester, op. cit., pp. 71-72. Here and 
elsewhere the term smallest sized farms 
means one having a gross income of $600 in 
1929 and $250 in 1899. A largest sized farm 
produced at least a $6,000 gross income in 
1929 and $2,500 in 1899. 

1 WPA National Research Project. Trends 
in Size and Production of the Aggregate 
Farm Enterprise, 1909-1936 (Phil., 1938), 
by R. G. Bressler, Jr., and J. A. Hopkins, 
p. 19. 
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as indicated in Table IV.’? Yet, as 
shall be shown below, the rate of this 
expansion did not keep pace with rate 
of expansion of manufacturing pro- 
duction. 

All these indices reveal rapid agri- 
cultural expansion. They also show a 
slowing down of rate near the later 
decades. That agriculture as a whole 
was exhibiting a relative decline 
within the whole American economic 
structure has been demonstrated by 
a study of the comparative average 
rates of growth from 1870 to 1930. 
Thus, the rate for population was 1.9 
per cent; for crops, 2.2-2.5 per cent; 
for construction, 4.2 per cent; for 
manufactures, 4.3 per cent; for rail- 
way freight, 4.7 per cent; for mining, 
5.7 per cent; and for total production, 
3.7-3.8 per cent.1* 


Market Expansion 


The second characteristic of agri- 
cultural expansion was rapid com- 


® Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1941, 
pp. 739-741. References to bales are to run- 
ning bales prior to 1899; 500 pound gross 
weight bales thereafter. 

*A.F. Burns, Production Trends in the 
United States Since 1870 (New York, 1934), 
p. bn ff. Cp. graph in Silberling, op. cit., 
p. . 


mercialization through market ex. 
pansion. The market for agricultural] 
products was greatly augmented by 
the industrial “revolution” abroad 
and home. As factory development in 
America drew peoples to the cities 
from home and abroad, more mouths 
and machines required the foodstuffs 
and raw materials of American 
farms. The industrialized countries 
of Europe derived considerable por. 
tions of their provisions from the 
wheat and corn lands and cotton fields 
of America. 

We have seen above the rapid two 
and one-half fold increase of 38.5 
million Americans in 1870 to 105.7 
millions in 1920. This increase was 
partly caused by 26.5 million immi- 
grants arriving within these years. 
While the rural population shrank, 
the urban population correspondingly 
swelled from 9.9 million in 1870 to 
54.2 million in 1920, or from 25.7 per 
cent to 51.2 per cent of the total re- 
spectively.'* Whole industries which 
had been centered in the farm fol- 
lowed this trend from the farm to 


“16th Census of the U. S., Population, 
1940, I, 18. 


TABLE IV. Farm PRODUCTION 





Corn 
production farm 
Year value 


Wheat 
production farm 
value 


Cotton 
production farm 
value 





(All in millions of bushels, bales, or dollars) 





Bushels $ 
1916-1920 2,704.8 3,347.8 
1911-1915 2,609.6 1,724.7 
1906-1910 2,735.5 1,451.3 
1901-1905 2.529.1 1,113.7 
1896-1900 2,523.6 711.7 
1886-1895 1,986.6 725.6 
1876-1885 1,667.5 652.6 
1866-1875 1,029.0 561.2 


Bushels $ Bales $ 

790.8 1,526.2 11.918 1,468.0 
801.1 712.0 14.167 729.2 
664.3 580.0 11.847 658.9 
647.8 483.1 10.801 485.6 
630.4 413.9 10.036 354.1 
526.1 356.3 7.691 289.5 
448.3 413.7 5.706 254.0 
270.6 337.2 3.389 pye te 
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the factory: for example, the food 
products, textiles and clothing, and 
tobacco industries which had been 
household industries pursued by 
farmers as adjuncts to farming. 

Accessibility to this market de- 
pended upon the improvement of 
transportation facilities, the most im- 
portant of which were railroads. Rail- 
road trackage expanded about five- 
fold; from 53,000 miles in 1870 to 
253,000 miles in 1920. The railroad 
industry throve lustily upon the lav- 
ish land grants and loans heaped 
upon it by Federal and State govern- 
ments. It provided steadily lowered 
freight rates and improved facilities, 
especially refrigeration. Although it 
dominated the scene, crowding out 
the more cumbersome canal system, 
it could not restrain a more than 
eightfold increase in total ton-miles 
between 1890 and 1920 in Great 
Lakes shipping traffic through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals. The grow- 
ing demand for farm products and 
the improved facilities for reaching 
them encouraged a specialization of 
function. Thus the corn and wheat 
belts spread over the North Central 
and Central Atlantic states; dairying 
and mixed farming, in the Northeast- 
ern states; cotton, across the South 
Atlantic and South Central; and the 
grain and fruits, through the Pacific 
states. Each of these areas had its 
own peculiar problems and distinc- 
tive cycles of development. 


Export trade in agricultural com- 
modities expanded rapidly only to the 
end of the 19th century. The chief 


* Statistical Abstract, 1941, p. 496. 





item in the trade was grain. The peak 
year for corn exports came in 1897 
with 212 million bushels; for wheat 
and flour, in 1901 with 239 million 
bushels. Meatstuffs climbed to third 
rank. After 1900 the United States 
began to decline in cereal and meat 
exports, cotton shipments increased 
1.6 million bales between 1905 and 
1914. So also did leaf tobacco exports. 
The drop in foodstuffs was caused by 
mounting tariffs and embargoes, by 
improved production of continental 
farmers, and by the newly opened 
competition of Russia, Argentina, 
Australia and Canada. From the 80’s 
onward these factors began to crowd 
the American foodstuffs out of Eu- 
ropean markets back to American 
ones which were fortunately expand- 
ing at that time. Even cotton had to 
face the growing competition of In- 
dia, Egypt and Brazil. 

The important, yet diminishing, 
character of American farm exports 
can easily be demonstrated. Thus the 
annual average per cent of total ex- 
ports represented in foodstuffs ran 
from 22.8 per cent in 1866-1870 to a 
peak of 48.32 per cent in 1876-1880, 
after which it steadily dropped to 
23.15 per cent in 1911-15, bending 
upward to 26.82 per cent in 1915-20 
under the impact of World War I. 
By the end of the century American 
farm exports reached the impressive 
value of $663.5 million (annual av- 
erage for 1894-1898) which repre- 
sented seven-tenths of the total Amer- 
ican export values and almost twice 





* The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940, p. 
240. 
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the value of imported foodstuffs 
(coffee, tea, sugar, etc.). In 1900 the 
wheat growers were exporting 37 per 
cent of their total crop; by 1904, only 
8 per cent. The annual average for 
the 1904-13 period was but 15 per 
cent. Other foodstuffs showed the 
same trend.!7 


Mechanization and Scientific 
Agriculture 


The third expansive factor was the 
revolution wrought by science in the 
techniques of farm production. Far 
back in the 1830’s and 1840’s Obed 
Hussey and Cyrus McCormick were 
experimenting with the reaper; A. D. 
Church and George Westinghouse 
with a thresher; and John Lane and 
John Deere with the chilled steel 
plow. Agricultural machinery did not 
become universally important until 
the stimulus of the Civil War and 
three decades of fruitful invention 
extended a wide variety over the land. 
By the last decade of the century 
“combines,” which reaped, threshed, 
cleaned and bagged the grain in a 
single operation, listers, mowing ma- 
chines, corn planters, binders, husk- 
ers and shellers, manure spreaders, 
four-plow cultivators, potato plant- 
ers, mechanical hay driers, poultry 
incubators, cream separators, and a 
host of others decreased the amount 
of labor and increased the efficiency 
of production. 

The labor saving capacity of these 
machines can be appreciated through 
several illustrations. In 1830 the pro- 
duction of a bushel of grain required 





" Statistical Abstract, 1941, pp. 533, 714; 
Agricultural Statistics, 1942, p. 9. 


183 minutes; in 1900, 10 minutes. Ip 
1830 a man with a hand cradle could 
harvest 20 bushels of grain in 6] 
hours; by 1900 he could perform the 
same work in less than 3 hours. A 
comparison of the labor-power cost of 
1900 with 1830 has shown a saving of 
$523 million in growing the corn 
crop. The 20th century witnessed the 
application of steam, gasoline, and 
electricity to the farms—more sig. 
nificantly after the first World War. 
In 1909 it required 8.7 man-hours to 
grow an acre of wheat in the small 
grain area with the most common 
equipment; in 1936, 2.1 man-hours, 
and 1.4 man-hours with high capacity 
equipment. Nevertheless, within the 
same period, the improvement was 
not as striking for corn production 
and even less so for cotton.'® 


The mechanization of farming can 
be roughly gauged by the value of 
farm implements and machines in the 
whole country. We have shown this to 
be $271 million in 1870 and $750 
million in 1900 which increased four 
and one-half fold to $3,594 million in 
1920. This expansion was distinctly 
sectional in character. The West ab- 
sorbed the bulkier machines most of 
which were unsuited to the rolling 
topography of New England or to the 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar beet reg- 
ions of the South. The demand for 
agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery nurtured a manufacturing 
industry which, by the 1900’s, suc- 
ceeded in pressing the hundreds of 





* W.P.A.N.R.P. Changes in Farm Power 
and Equipment: Field Implements, Report 
No. A-11, by E. G. McKibben, J. A. Hopkins, 
and R. A. Griffin (Phil., 1939), pp. 95-98. 
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companies under the dominance of a 
few leaders like the International 
Harvester Company (1902) and 
Deere & Company. Already in 1900 
some 12 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural machinery production was be- 
ing sent abroad and by 1904 the pro- 
portion had grown to 20.3 per cent; 
by 1919, it dropped to 14.7 per cent.’® 

Encouraged by government aid, 
scientific agriculture was made 
known to the American farmer. The 
pioneering efforts of early agricul- 
tural societies, fairs, and periodicals 
were encouraged by various state 
agencies. But not until the Civil War 
did the Federal Government take its 
first significant steps. It created a 
Department of Agriculture in 1862 
(of cabinet rank in 1889) which has 
developed vast fact gathering and ed- 
ucation facilities. In the same year 
the Morrill Land Grant College Act 
encouraged the establishment of 
Agricultural colleges, an act which 
was supplemented in 1887 by the 
Hatch Act for the establishment of 
agricultural experimental stations. 
These efforts have more than repaid 
in various plant improvements intro- 
duced by Mark A. Carleton, Niels E. 
Hansen, Luther Burbank, George 
Washington Carver, and many 
others. Furthermore, Federal aid has 
reclaimed desert wastes through ir- 





* Federal Trade Commission, Agricultural 
Implement and Machinery Industry (Wash- 
ington, 1938), pp. 44, 53. The census speaks 
of 1,333 establishments in 1849; 2,076 in 
1869; 640 in 1909; and 353 in 1921. But the 
Impression of concentration is somewhat 
exaggerated in terms of these indices since 
different bases were used by enumerators 
at different times. 


rigation under the Carey Act of 1894 
and the Reclamation Act of 1902. 


Contracting Aspects 
Crux of the Problem 


Despite the buoyant traits noted 
above the “farm problem” has, since 
1870, thrust itself more insistently to 
the fore. The waning profitability of 
the farming business for increas- 
ingly more farmers has become more 
evident. Indeed, the farmer himself 
has vociferously complained of the 
inequitable position that he holds 
within the American economic struc- 
ture. The farmer’s problem in its eco- 
nomic aspect is the resultant of the 
falling price of a surplus product in 
the face of mounting costs. 


Falling Price 


What has caused the falling price 
of farm products? The rapid expans- 
ion of American agriculture after the 
Civil War compelled the farmer to 
sell his surplus products on the world 
market, as shown above, which has 
determined the domestic market price 
of his products as well. Industry, 
which could regulate its production, 
bought in a world market at unpro- 
tected price levels, and sold its prod- 
ucts in a home market protected by 
tariff walls. But agriculture, unable 
to regulate its overexpanded produc- 
tion, bought in a protected market 
and sold in a world market. Thus 
without a tariff shield the farmer has 
had to face the competition of the 
rapidly expanding agricultural do- 
main of Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and Russia. 
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Table V demonstrates the in- 
creased wheat production of these 
competitors from 1870 to 1920.7° 
Furthermore, tariff policy is a double 
edged sword which, wielded by 
foreign powers from the 1880’s on- 
ward, has tended to cut down the net 
return for American farm products. 
For as European powers watched 
American tariff walls shelter our in- 
dustries, they have retaliated by 
rearing similar dikes to protect their 
own farmers against American agri- 
cultural exports. All who would 
hurdle their barriers had to pay a 
higher tax which left a lower net re- 
turn for the American farmer. 

During most of the thirty-five 
years after the Civil War, until about 
1900, the farmer was faced with fall- 
ing prices. This is demonstrated in 


relatively less important and under 
the spur of the war boom of 1915. 
1920.?? 


Mounting Costs 


The second horn of the farmer’s 
dilemma consisted of the mounting 
production costs. These costs ip. 
cluded credit, tax, and transportation 
charges, purchase costs, and charges 
imposed by physical factors. A fair 
measure of the increasing credit 
charges was the rapid expansion of 
indebtedness. Mortgages rested upon 
27.8 per cent of total farms in 1890; 
by 1900 the proportion had increased 
to 30.0 per cent; by 1910 to 33.2 per 
cent; and by 1920 to 37.2 per cent.” 
For farms operated by full owners, 


™ See chart in Silberling, op. cit. p. 131. 
% Census of Agriculture, 1940, III, 257. 


TABLE V. WHEAT PRODUCTION 











(Russia) United Europe 

Year USSR Canada India Argentina Australia States and USSR 
(All in millions of bushels of wheat) 

1920 320 263 378 156 146 843 1,274 
1915 827* 394 377 169 179 1,009 1,978 
1910 836 132 360 146 95 625 2,054 
1905 636 107 283 135 69 706 1,902 
1900 433 56 200 75 48 599 1,557 





* Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of Latvia and Ukraine and provinces 


of Transcaucasia. 


Table VI.21 The five year averages 
obscure several violent dips like the 
slump of wheat to 49 cents in 1894, 
that of corn to 28 cents in 1889, or 
that of cotton to 6 cents in 1893. Only 
in the two decades ending in 1920 did 
agricultural prices mount. This oc- 
curred when farm exports became 


” Agricultural Statistics, 1942, p. 16. 
" Statistical Abstract, 1941, pp. 739, 741. 








TABLE VI. YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES FOR 
CoRN, WHEAT AND COTTON 
Corn Wheat Cotton 
Year cents cents cents 
per bu. per bu. per Ib. 
1916-1920 123.8 193.0 24.91 
1911-1915 66.1 89.0 10.44 
1906-1910 53.1 87.3 11.29 
1901-1905 44.0 71.6 8.98 
1896-1900 28.2 65.7 7.04 
1886-1895 36.5 67.7 7.70 
1876-1885 39.1 92.3 9.30 
1866-1875 54.5 124.6 
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mortgage indebtedness increased 
from $1,726 million in 1910 to $4,003 
million in 1920. The loss of equity for 
all American farms has been esti- 
mated as 62 per cent of total farm 
values in 1880; 54 per cent in 1900; 
and 46 per cent in 1920.74 Despite 
state laws, interest rates averaged 
from 7 per cent to 10 per cent. These 
charges very often reached 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent after bonuses and 
service charges had been added.” 
Since a large part of mortgages were 
held by Eastern banks and mortgage 
and insurance companies, the interest 
payments were drained from the 
rural sections to the urban ones. 
Hence the farmer viewed these 
charges as tribute rather than just 
payments. 

The expanded market distances of 
American farmers placed increas- 
ingly heavier freight and middleman 
charges upon them. Thus in 1880, 
wheat brought almost $1.00 per 
bushel in the Chicago pit, but it cost 
45 cents to ship a bushel from Central 
Nebraska to Chicago. An almost 
equally burdensome drain upon the 
farmer’s income was railroad dis- 





*F.T.C. Agricultural Implement and Ma- 
chinery Industry, p. 75. 

=U. S. Special Committee on Farm Ten- 
ancy, Farm Tenancy, Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee (Washington, 1937), p. 
46. Farm mortgage interest charges ex- 
pressed as a percentage of cash farm in- 
come ranged from 3.5 in 1910 with some 
fluctuations to 4.6 in 1920, rising to a peak 
of 11.4 in 1932 and falling to 4.0 in 1939. 
But since one-third of all farms are mort- 
gaged under varying debt burdens the strain 
placed on agriculture is much greater than 
these national percentages indicate. Cf. 
D. C. Horton et al. Farm-Mortgage Credit 
Facilities in the United States (Washing- 
ton, 1942), pp. 33-4. 


crimination in favor of large ship- 
pers and railroad control of ware- 
housing, storage, and _ grading 
facilities. 

Purchases made by farmers were 
generally at higher levels than he se- 
cured for his farm products. Al- 
though the farmer sold his products 
in a competitive world market, he 
purchased supplies, equipment, and 
household goods in a domestic mar- 
ket which was protected against com- 
petition. The prices for his daily ne- 
cessities were raised by tariffs upon 
furniture, clothing, and leather goods. 
The prices for his agricultural im- 
plements and machinery were gen- 
erally fixed by the leading agricul- 
tural machinery producers who dom- 
inated the industry.”¢ 

An imponderable but important 
cost charge was the havoc wrought 
through physical destruction of farm 
properties. Reckless mining of the 
soil, the cultivation of staple crops, 
the destruction of the forests, re- 
sulted in soil erosion, drought, and 
floods. The full effects of these de- 
structive forces have been accele- 
rated by the very expansion of com- 
mercial agriculture. The vast open 
spaces that had formerly offered es- 
cape from soil exhaustion in 1870 no 
longer existed for the farmer in 1920 
and even less today. 


* Cf. Department of Agriculture, Mate- 
rial Bearing on Parity Prices (Washing- 
ton, 1941); Silberling, op. cit. pp. 155-7, 
140, for discussion and graphs on nonagri- 
cultural and agricultural price trends. For 
historical data on leading firms, see F.T.C., 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery 
Industry, pp. 6-12, 113-142. 
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The Result 


The result of these conditions may 
be read in the farmer’s dwindling 
share in the national income, the im- 
poverishment of the farming popula- 
tion, and the loss of land ownership. 
Agriculture, which represented ap- 
proximately half of the national 
wealth in 1860, accounted for but one- 
fifth of the national wealth half a 
century later. The value of manu- 
factured products was 50 per cent 
higher in 1870 than the value of all 
farm products; by 1910 it was over 
twice as large. The farmer received 
about 26.5 per cent of the national 
income in 1870; 18.7 per cent in 1890; 
20.5 per cent in 1900; about 18 per 
cent in 1910 and about 16 per cent in 
1920.27 Although farm population 
was shrinking from 35.1 per cent in 
1910 to 29.9 per cent of the total 
population in 1920, the rate of in- 
crease of the agricultural real income 
did not keep pace with that of the 
total national income throughout 
the 1870-1920 period.?* Furthermore, 
more farmers of the small and 
medium sized farms were getting a 


* National Bureau of Economic Research 
estimates were used except for 1910 and 
1920 where Brookings Institution estimates 
seem least extreme. For conflicting esti- 
mates, see R. F. Martin, Income in Agri- 
culture 1929-1935 (New York, 1936), pp. 
108-110. Cf. S. Kuznets, National Income 
and Its Composition, 1919-1928 (2 vols., 
New York, 1941), pp. 163-4; M. Leven, 
H. G. Moulton and C. Wharburton, Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Consume (Washington, 
1934), pp. 152-4. See U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Net Farm Income and Income 
Parity Summary, 1910-1942 (Washington, 
1943), pp. 6, 14 for generally lower esti- 
mates for the indicated period. 


* Silberling, op. cit., pp. 133-5, for chart 
and discussion. 
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declining share of the farm national] 
income while large scale farmers 
were getting proportionately more.” 

Significant was the emergence of 
tenancy, especially sharecropping, 
and hired labor. In 1880, 25.6 per 
cent of all American farms were ten. 
ant; in 1900, 35.3 per cent; and by 
1920, 38.1 per cent. From 1900 to 
1930, there was a 35 per cent in- 
crease in the number of wage work- 
ers on the farm.*® Neither of these 
indices were per se indications of im- 
poverishment, for the tenants of the 
north and western states were fairly 
well off. And the use of wage-labor 
was indicative of the expansion of 
the farm plant. But the bulk of the 
tenancy figures consisted of poorer 
sharecroppers and that of wage 
workers, impoverished farmers. 

Such have been the more sombre 
aspects of American agriculture. To 
remedy them farmers vainly launched 
agrarian revolts throughout 1870- 
1920. They sought to elect legisla- 
tures, governors, and congressmen 
sympathetic to their demands. They 
lobbied for laws regulating freight 
and elevator charges. They organized 
cooperative societies, and local and 
national political parties. But neither 
the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, 
nor the Populist Party have suc- 
ceeded in solving the farmer's 
problem. 


* Rochester, op. cit., p. 74. 

” Statistical Abstract, 1941, p. 681; W. 
Gee, The Social Economics of Agriculture 
(New York, 1942), pp. 194-5; E. G. Nourse 
et.al, American Capacity to Produce 
(Washington, 1934), p. 503. 
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World War I 


The World War, with its tremend- 
ous demand for foodstuffs, brought 
the relatively improved condition of 
agriculture in the 1900-1920 period 
to dizzying heights. Between 1900 
and 1914, while the farming popula- 
tion had increased only 10 per cent, 
the gross value of farm products 
more than doubled. While nonfarm 
commodity prices rose 30 per cent, 
farm product prices increased by 50 
per cent. The war increased acreage 
9 per cent for the decade as compared 
with 5 per cent the preceding one. 
Some 40 million acres of pasturage 
were placed under the plow. Federal 
agencies stimulated increased pro- 
duction, facilitated loans for the pur- 
chase of machinery, and assisted in 
the production of fertilizers. Land 
values and prices soared. An Iowa 
acre which brought $82 in 1910 
brought $200 in 1920; wheat at 93 
cents per bushel jumped to $2.76 per 
bushel in 1919. Flushed with money 
and expanded credits, the farmer in- 
creased his productive capacity 
through newly purchased tractors, 
motor cars, and other agricultural 
machinery. By 1910 there were 1,000 
tractors on American farms; by 1914, 
17,000; by 1918 there were 85,000; 
by 1920, 246,000.21 Neither higher 
tax rates nor the competition of Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia, and New 
Zealand deterred the American farm- 
er. It was the last brilliant sputter 
before the gathering gloom. 





“By the first of the year, Agricultural 
Statistics, 1942, p. 679; L. M. Hacker and 
B. B. Kendrick, The United States Since 
1865 (New York, 1935), p. 632 et.seq. 
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Post-War Agricultural Trends To 
World War II (1920-40) 


The Post-War Collapse 


The decline of the war boom was 
as precipitous as its ascent. The 
whole price structure slid from the 
peak of 1919 to the trough of 1921; 
from an index of 213 to 125.3? Real 
estate values which had reached a 
peak of 170 in 1920 dropped to 157 
in 1921 and kept tobogganing down- 
ward thereafter. Moreover, mort- 
gage and real estate tax indexes rose 
from 201 to 244 respectively, in 1920, 
to 245 and 259 in the next year. Fore- 
closures and assignments which were 
4.0 per 1,000 farms in 1920 jumped 
to 6.6 in 1921 and kept rising beyond 
with rapidity. The net income of farm 
operators which had been $9,249 mil- 
lion dipped to $3,603 million in 1921. 
The contraction of the farmer’s prices 
received in comparison with those 
paid brought the ratio from about 
105 down to 75. These beacons suf- 
fice to show that the post-war slump 
found the farmer inexorably pressed 
between the falling price of farm 
commodities and the mounting costs 
of farm production. 

The reasons for his difficulty were 
in evidence throughout 1870-1920. 
The war decade merely accelerated 
their operation and culminated in the 
severe reaction to the buoyancy of 
the war boom. The plowing of 40 mil- 
lion acres of pasturage croplands, 5 





* Index numbers 1910-14=100. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural Out- 
look Charts, 1944 (Washington, 1943), p. 1. 
Unless otherwise stated all index figures 
may be found in this excellent publication. 
The index base years used are not always 
the same. 
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million acres of forest land, and 3.5 
million acres of reclaimed land from 
1910 to 1920 was encouraged by war 
demands, Government policy, and 
colonization schemes. Nor was con- 
traction readily possible since an es- 
timated 60 per cent of the farmer’s 
annual return was required to meet 
interest charges and capital deprecia- 
tion. Increased production was the 
normal result of mechanization which 
increased between 1910 and 1925, 50 
per cent per agricultural worker and 
30 per cent per farm. The contracting 
domestic market was bearing down 
on the price through the decreased 
rate of population expansion, through 
the restriction of immigrations, and 
through changes of dietary habits. 
Greater competition for the world 
market left American farmers op- 
erating under the increasing burden 
of still higher retaliatory tariffs on 
foreign markets. Furthermore, the 
war hastened the emergence of the 
United States as a creditor nation 
whose debtors could pay back over 
our high tariffs on manufactures only 
in their own agricultural exports. 
Thus the farm problem did not 
spring into its existence with the fall- 
ing of prices of 1921. Furthermore, 
equally apparent throughout the 
earlier period were rising credit 
charges, taxes, freight and handling 
costs, storage and processing costs, 
and purchase costs. Nor did the de- 
pression of 1921 prove to be a passing 
phase. For, with some oscillation of 
fortune, American agriculture has 
retained many of the earmarks of 
extended depression right down to 


the threshold of World War II. The 
New Deal has alleviated rather than 
eradicated the farmer’s difficulties, 
Nor has it gone much beyond the 
earlier palliatives proposed by Farm 
Blocs. It is from this perspective that 
we shall survey the agricultural 
trends from 1920 to 1940. 


The Falling Price 


The long standing pressure upon 
farm price levels continued in the two 
decades between the World Wars. 
This may be seen from the over-ex- 
tended character of production in re. 
lation to market opportunities. Al- 
though farm acreage reached a sat- 
uration point by 1935, exhibiting 
little increase thereafter, the volume 
of agricultural production showed, 
with a few fluctuations, a gradual but 
steady increase. Its index of 100 in 
1910-14 rose to 111 in 1920, 118 in 
1930, and 133 in 1940. The period 
1897-1914 showed a 1.5 per cent an- 
nual average increase; that of 1921- 
38, 0.5 per cent; 1899-1937 only 1.0 
per cent.**? The accelerated mechani- 
zation of farming made possible this 
gradual increase in production vol- 
ume despite the drift of manpower 
away from the farms. Indeed, the dis- 
placement of horses and mules after 
the World War has made 35 million 
acres of feed land available for cul- 
tivation for an overloaded market. 
The total value of agricultural ma- 
chinery upon American farms which 
had been $271 million in 1870, rose to 





* For graph, Agricultural Outlook Charts, 
1944, p. 1. See Census of Agriculture, 1940, 
III, 49; H. Barger and H. H. Landsberg, 
American Agriculture, 1899-1939 (New 
York, 1942), p. 36. 
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$3,594 million in 1920, but declined to 
$3,302 million in 1930 and $3,060 mil- 
lion in 1940, the last decade showing 
a 7.3 per cent decrease. The number 
of tractors rose from 1,000 in 1910 to 
246,000 in 1920, and from 920,000 in 
1930 to 1,545,000 in 1940, the last 
decade showing a 70 per cent in- 
crease. Power driven machinery 
saved many hours of toil. The esti- 
mated man-hours required to produce 
various commodities steadily con- 
tracted as may be illustrated in the 
fact that whereas an acre of wheat 
required 20 hours of labor in 1880, 
in 1909-13 it needed 12.7 hours, and 
in 1934-36 only 6.1 hours.*4 

The demand for farm output 
showed disturbing symptoms of con- 
traction. This demand is the result 
of the two factors, the domestic and 
foreign markets of which the former 
was increasingly more important. 
The domestic market demand bears a 
close functional relationship to total 
population trends since most agricul- 
tural products, apart from textile ma- 
terial, hides and animal feeds, are 
intended for human consumption 
which has a fairly steady average per 
capita intake. However, there have 
been several recent changes in food 
demand trends. For one thing, we 
require a somewhat lower average per 
capita intake than in the 19th century 
when more physical exertion was re- 
quired to do work now performed by 
machines in behalf of a relatively se- 





“U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Technology 
on the Farm (Washington, 1940), p. 63; 
Census of Agriculture, 1940, III, 49; Barger 
and Landsberg, op. cit., p. 204; W.P.A. 
N.R.P., Changes in Farm Power Equip- 
ment: Field Implements, pp. 4-5. 


dentary population. Power equipment 
has reduced the need for animal feed 
and it has shifted man’s tastes some- 
what from breadstuffs toward vege- 
tables, fruits and sugar. These 
changes in dietary habits, which in 
some measure are compensatory in 
character, may be demonstrated by 
contrasting the average annual per- 
centage decline of grain and hay out- 
put (2.0 per cent and 8.6 per cent 
respectively) in the 1921-1938 period 
with similar increases in truck crops, 
citrus fruit, milk and sugar output 
(3.6 per cent, 5.9 per cent, 1.8 per 
cent and 2.0 per cent respectively) .35 ' 

Analysis of population drift shows 
a slowing of the rate of increase. Thus 
the percentage increase was 22.6 for 
the decade ending in 1870; 20.7 in 
1900; 14.9 in 1920; 16.1 in 1930; and 
7.2 in 1940.3 A few aspects of this 
drift are significant. First, the aver- 
age annual rate of growth from 1870 
to 1930 was 1.9 per cent for popula- 
tion growth and 2.2-2.5 per cent for 
total agriculture production.** Sec- 
ondly, the percentage of rural popu- 
lation has steadily contracted: 74.3 
in 1870; 60.3 in 1900; 48.8 in 1920; 





* Barger and Landsberg, op. cit., p. 36. 

*For these and subsequent statistics, 
Census of Agriculture, 1940, III, 33. Graph 
in Silberling, op. cit., p. 16. 

* Burns, Production Trends in the U. S. 
since 1870, p. 263 ff. However, it should be 
noted per contra that the total percentage 
increase for the period 1899-1929 was 62% 
for population and 52% for agricultural 
output in volume. E. G. Nourse, America’s 
Capacity to Produce, p. 547. See Barger and 
Landsberg, op. cit., p. 37 to the same effect. 
Silberling concludes, after including an ex- 
port volume index, that the total farm pro- 
duction demand trend is remarkably similar 
to the agricultural production trend. Dy- 
namics of Business, pp. 131-2. 
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43.8 in 1930; and 43.5 in 1940. Sim- 
ilarly, the rate of increase of rural 
population has diminished far more 
rapidly than that for urban popula- 
tion, all of which has contributed to 
the domestic market for foodstuffs an 
expansive factor and made reliance 
upon agricultural power machinery 
heavier. Thirdly, the augmentation of 
our population through immigration 
has been drastically curtailed through 
Government legislation in 1921, 1924, 
and 1929. Thus from a peak of 8.8 
million in 1901-1910, immigration has 
dropped to 5.7 million in 1911-1920, 
to 4.1 million in 1921-1930, and to 
500,000 in 1931-1940.** 

The foreign market component of 
the farm output demand shows a 
more striking progressive deteriora- 
tion than the domestic market despite 
the less rapid population growth 
coupled with declining per capita con- 
sumption tendencies for several im- 
portant farm staples. The weakening 
of farm exports was begun from 1890 
onward. Before then, for the bulk of 
the century, farm exports constituted 
close to 80 per cent of the value of all 
domestic merchandise exports. After 
then, the value of farm exports 
dropped in the years 1907-11 to 53.9 
per cent of all export values; in 1917- 
21 to 42.7 per cent; in 1927-31 to 38.2 
per cent until prior to World War II, 
when they were 19.7 per cent in 1939 
and 8.8 per cent of all export trade 
in 1940. When farm exports are ex- 
pressed as a ratio to estimated total 
farm income the proportion drops 
from a peak of 34 per cent in 1880 





* Statistical Abstract, 1941, p. 106. 


and after a brief recovery in World 
War I, to less than 10 per cent prior 
to World War II.*® An examination 
of leading products shows an even 
more impressive decline. Thus until 
World War I, cotton exports cop. 
tributed an average of nearly 70 per 
cent to the total gross farm income 
from cotton; although holding up 
longer than wheat and pork products, 
by 1940 they had shrunk to little more 
than a million bales—probably an 
abnormal wartime condition. In the 
same manner, though even earlier, 
wheat and pork products declined, 
The latter shrank from a 30 per cent 
contribution to the total pork income 
in 1919 to 2 per cent or 3 per cent in 
1940. The bleakness deepens from the 
fact that all this shrinkage occurs 
within a contracting share of inter- 
national trade of which our share was 
only 9.8 per cent in 1934 as compared 
with 13.8 per cent in 1929.*° 

The causes of diminishing farm ex- 
ports are varied in character. First, 
an extraordinary acceleration of 
manufacturing enterprise naturally 
has weighted correspondingly its pro- 
portion of exports. Secondly, the 
steeply graded tariffs of the post 
World War I period have brought re- 
taliatory walls built higher by na- 
tions striving for self-sufficiency. Re- 
lated to this autarchic trend has been 
the growth of competition, notably 





®From Agricultural Statistics, 1942, p. 
537; Statistical Abstract, 1941, p. 533. Cf. 
Silberling, op. cit., p. 140; T. W. Schultz, 
Vanishing Farm Markets and Our World 
Trade (New York, 1935), p. 7. 

“U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Foreign Com- 
merce Yearbook, 1939 (Washington, 1942), 
p. 316; Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940, Pp. 
581. 
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Australian, Argentine, 


Canadian, 
Russian, and Indian. The production 


figures in leading crops show a rapid 
expansion from the beginning of the 


20th century onwards. (See Table 
VII).*t Thus wheat production in Can- 
ada, Argentina and Australia jumped 
from 179 million bushels in 1900 to 
908 million bushels in 1928. Exclusive 
of China, world production of wheat 
grew from 2.7 billion bushels in 1900 
to 3.3 billion in 1920, and to 5.9 bil- 
lion in 1938. Finally, our creditor 
status since World War I has de- 
prived us of the possibility of using 
agricultural surpluses as a means of 


the farmer could hardly bear in com- 
fort in the face of mounting produc- 
tion costs. One indication of mount- 
ing credit charges was the rapid 
expansion of mortgaged farm lands. 
In 1910 mortgages were valued in 
millions of dollars at $3,207 on 30 
per cent of all the farms, $8,448 on 
35.4 per cent of the farms in 1920, 
reaching a peak of $10,785 in 1923, 
after which they fell gradually to 
$9,630 on 42.3 per cent of the farms 
in 1930, and somewhat more swiftly 
to $6,909 on 41.0 per cent of the 
farms in 1940.** The farm mortgage 








TABLE VII. WHEAT PRODUCTION 1920-1940 

United Europe 

Year USSR Canada India Argentina Australia States and USSR 
(millions of bushels) 

1940 = a 540 401 299 83 812 aa 
1938 1,275 360 402 379 155 932 3,123 
1935 963 282 363 141 144 626 2,539 
1930 989 421 391 232 214 886 2,349 
1925 764 395 331 191 115 669 2,168 
1920 320 263 378 156 146 843 1,274 





debt payment, as in the past. Our 
creditor position was rated at 3.7 bil- 
lions of dollars at the end of 1919; 
8.8 billions, 1930; 9.5 billions, 1933; 
though only 1.8 billions at the end of 
1939.42 And contrariwise, we have 
had to permit our debtors to pay us in 
agricultural imports which alone 
they have been able to push through 
our high tariffs on manufactures. 


The Mounting Costs 


Overextended production in a con- 
tracting market was a burden which 





“ Agricultural Statistics, 1942, p. 16. 

“U. S. Dept. of Commerce, The U. S. in 
the World Economy (Washington, 1943), 
pp. 122-23; Schultz, op. cit., p. 132. 


interest charges per acre followed a 
similar cycle despite the sharp break 
and almost steady decline in real es- 
state value from 1920 to 1940. The 
farm mortgage index numbers for in- 
terest charges per acre were 83 in 
1910, 217 in 1920, to a peak of 261 in 
1923, then 207 in 1930, and 119 in 
1939.44 The estimated equities of 
farm operators, which constituted 54 
per cent of the value of all farm real 
estate in 1900, dropped to 50 per cent 
in 1910, 46 per cent in 1920, 42 per 





* Horton, op. cit., p. 1; Census of Agricul- 
ture, 1940, III, 157. 
“ Horton, op. cit., p. 33. 
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cent in 1930, 39 per cent in 1935, and 
much lower since.*® 

Meanwhile, real estate tax burdens 
followed the mounting curve of mort- 
gage debts soaring beyond to an apex 
in 1929. After a swift descent from 
1930 to 1932 they levelled off some- 
what above the mortgage debt curve. 
The index figures read 91 in 1910, 
244 in 1920, 281 in 1929, 183 in 
1940.**° Furthermore, the increase in 
transportation charges may be seen 
from the disparity between farm 
prices and freight rates.*7 

The rising cost of farmer pur- 
chases was another element in 
mounting costs. We have seen else- 
where how the tariff policy since 
World War I has increased the prices 
that farmers pay for clothing, furni- 
ture, leather goods and other manu- 
factures. Furthermore, he pays these 
prices in a protected market while he 
himself sells his products at a price 
determined by an unprotected world 
market. Agricultural machinery and 
implements are bought in a market 
which has not exhibited the same 
price depression as farm products 
have. The significance of this situa- 
tion is most strikingly reflected in 





“Farm Tenancy, Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, pp. 52-3. 

eM Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1944, 
p. 13. 
“ Agricultural Situation, Nov. 1938, p. 16. 
_ index numbers (1913=100) in 
1937: 


Farm Prices Freight Rates 
Beef cattle .... 118 156 
ne 64+ peimnk 98 141 
sae 127 145 
ED. os seen es 121 138 
GONE. 2. sc cane 67 101 


the shrinkage of the farmer’s dollar 
value which can be seen through a 
ratio of prices received to prices paid 
(including interest and taxes) by 
farmers. The graph of such a ratio 
curve from 1910 to 1940 shows a 
favorable rising above par from 1916 
to about 1920. Thereafter; the 
troughs always remained below par, 
reaching 75 in 1921 and nearly that 
again in 1927. In 1933 the ratio curve 
dipped below 50 and, after ascending 
almost to par in 1936, it slumped be- 
low 75 in 1938 and 1939.48 

The physical burdens that beset 
the farmer before World War I in- 
creased immeasurably since then. In- 
deed, the war demands hastened reck- 
less mining of the soil, extensive cul- 
tivation of staple crops, and destruc- 
tion of forests, 5 million acres of 
which were cleared to make way for 
the plow. Such usage wasted the soil 
and resulted in soil erosion, and 
drought and flood. The rivers of the 
South, which had been clear in early 
days, today are turgid with mud and 
clay, 50 million tons of which are 
yearly carried out to sea. The erosion 
of the Western grasslands has con- 
verted the Great Plains into a spread- 
ing Dust Bowl. Dust storms and 
drought are an ever present menace. 
The practice of denuding lands of 
top soils and trees caused devastating 
floods in the Spring of 1936, the Win- 
ter of 1937 and thereafter. The rav- 
ages of insect pests have been 
scarcely less destructive. 





“For prices paid and received, Agricul- 
tural Outlook Charts, 1944, p. 8. 
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The Results 


The interaction of these market 
and cost pressures has resulted in a 
persistent farmer problem. This prob- 
lem is not substantially different 
from its 1870-1920 counter-part. Nor 
has it been effectually solved through 
the remedial proposals of the Farm 
Blocs from Harding through Roose- 
velt. What have been the results of 
the above discussed economic pres- 
sures upon the farmer? He has not 
maintained his footing within Amer- 
ican economy. American farmers re- 
ceive a proportionately shrinking 
share of the national income. Fur- 
thermore, considerable numbers are 
confronted with impoverishment and 
loss of their land. 

The imbalance in the farmer’s 
share of the national income may be 
demonstrated in various ways. In 
1910 farm population representing 
35.1 per cent of the total population 
secured farm income which was only 
about 18 per cent of the national in- 
come; in 1920 the corresponding fig- 
ures were 29.9 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and about 7.5 per cent of in- 
come; in 1930, 24.6 per cent of popu- 
lation and 7.5 per cent of income; and 
in 1938, 23.7 per cent of population 
and 8.4 per cent of income.*® The rate 
of increase of agricultural real in- 
come had a generally downward drift 
from 1870 onward which became 
more pronounced from 1920 onward. 





“Kuznets, op. cit., I, 164; the nadir was 
reached in 1931 when farmers who repre- 
sented 24.7% of the total population got 
mly 6.6% of the national income. See note 
27 for discussion of conflicting estimates 
and lower ones of the Dept. of Agriculture. 


The reaction in national income in 
the 1921 depression and again in 1932 
was far exceeded by the deep decline 
in farm real income.®® The shrinking 
of real estate values from the index 
number peak of 170 in 1920, to the 
low of 73 in 1933, levelling off to 84 
by 1940, has already been noted 
above. 

Except for the war period, the av- 
erage income of persons engaged in 
agriculture has fallen lower than the 
average earnings of industrial work- 
ers.*! Thus, a comparison of the per 
capita income of farmer families with 
that of nonfarm ones shows the form- 
er at $265 and the latter at $876 in 
1920; $227 as compared with $870 in 
1929; and $155 as compared with 
$722 in 1940.5? Even in 1929, 54 per 
cent of the farmers had incomes un- 
der $1,000 and received 23 per cent 
of the total farm income whereas only 
13 per cent of the nonfarm group re- 
ceived incomes under $1,000 repre- 
senting only 2 per cent of the total 
nonfarm income. The contracting 
share of agriculture in national in- 
come noted above is in striking con- 
trast with the expanded share of 
manufacturing. The percentage dis- 
tribution for manufacturing, which 
had been about 16 in 1869 and 22.1 





© Cf. Silberling, op. cit., pp. 133-5. 

% Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1944, p. 6, 
ep., p. 7. 

=U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Net Farm 
Income and Income Parity Summary, p. 10. 
The ratio per capita farm to nonfarm (1910- 
1914—100) runs 109.8 in 1920; 93.0 in 1929; 
and 77.9 in 1940. 

% Leven, op. cit., p. 231; Gee, op. cit., pp. 
99-100. 
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in 1910, was 25.9 in 1920, 20.9 in 
1930, and 19.4 in 1938.4 

A comparison of income distribu- 
tion among farmers in 1929 and in 
1935-36 shows a continued, if not 
greater, impoverishment of farm- 
ers.’ In “prosperous” 1929 there 
were already over 1,800,000 farms, 
more than one-fourth of all the farms 
in the country, yielding a gross farm 
income of less than $600. On these 
farms lived over 7,700,000 men, 
women, and children whose lives, as 
reported in a government report 
“were disadvantaged because of the 
lack of purchasing power.’”*® Another 
Government publication points to the 
startling fact that a third to one-half 
of the farm families contribute little 
to our commercial supply of farm- 


™ Estimates selected to be made compar- 
able to those used for agriculture, for 1920- 
38 are from Kuznets, op. cit., pp. 163-4; for 
1910, from Leven, op. cit., p. 154; for 1869, 
from R. F. Martin, National Income of the 
United States, 1799-1938 (New York, 1939), 
pp. 60-61. In general the Brookings (Leven) 
and National Industrial Conference Board 
(Martin) estimates run higher than those 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (Kuznets). See nn. 27, 49. The whole 
idea of disparity is elaborately illustrated 
in U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Material 
Bearing on Parity Prices. 


® When farm families on relief as esti- 
mated by the same report are included with 
the lowest income group. Cf. National Re- 
sources Committee, Consumer Incomes in 
the U. S. (Washington, 1938), pp. 25 and 
101; Leven, op. cit., p. 231 f. 





Farmer Families 





Income Class Percentage of 1929 in 1935-36 
Under $1,000 54.5 56 
$1,000-$1,500 17.3 21 
$1,500 and up 28.1 23 





% Disadvantaged Classes in America, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Social Research Report, VIII, 
1938, p. 5. 


stuffs. Having little to sell and being 
unable to compete in the commercia| 
market, they live in poverty, many 
being homeless migrants.** 

The existence of submarginal 
farmers ought not to blur the fag; 
that this trend has been accompanied 
by a very considerable expansion of 
the farm plant for the middle and 
wealthier farmer. Large farms have 
increased in number and importance, 
Thus a comparison of the number of 
farms as measured by gross farm in. 
come in 1899-1900 and 1929-30, 
shows an increase of 4 per cent for 
small sized farms, and 54 per cent for 
large farms. The small farms ac. 
counted for 6.6 per.cent of farm out- 
put in 1899 which dropped to 6.1 per' 
cent in 1929; whereas the large 
farms’ output increased from 193 
per cent in 1899 to 26.4 per cent of 
the total farm output.®* The signific. 
ance of an enlarged farm plant rests 
in the fact that it is better suited to 
mechanized techniques of production. 


Another result has been the accele- 
rated loss of land by the farmer. The 
volume of foreclosures and assign- 
ments per 1,000 farms rose from 2 
in 1912 to 4.0 in 1920, to a peak of 
38.8 in 1933 after which it tapered 
off to 10.5 in 1940. About three-quar- 
ters of a million farms changed own- 


* Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940, p. 4; ¢. 
MeWilliams, Jill Fares the Land. 

See n. 10 for definitions of smallest and 
largest farms. Also Rochester, op. cit., PP. 
72-4. The WPA National Research Project, 
Trends in Size and Production of the Ag- 
gregate Farm Enterprise, 1909-36, p. 1. 
They cite the following index numbers 
size of enterprise: 

1910—90 
1920—98 


1930—102 
1936— 94 
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ership through such means during 
the years, 1930-34.°° The loss of farm 
ownership is reflected in the growth 
of tenancy, especially sharecropping, 
and in the number of hired laborers. 
The number of tenant farmers has 


increased in the following per- 
centages :°° 
1880—25.6 % 1920—38.1% 
1890—28.4 % 1930—42.4% 
1900—35.3 % 1935—42.1% 
1910—37.0 % 1940—38.7 % 


Since the tenancy of the North (ex- 
cept New England) and West has in- 
volved expanded and more prosperous 
operations, the tenancy of the South, 
which is generally sharecropping, is 
of more significance as an indication 
of farm depression. Here the number 
of tenant farms has increased as 
follows: 


1880—36.2 % 1920—49.6 % 
1890—38.5 % 1930—55.5 % 
1900—47.0 % 1935—53.5 % 
1910—49.6 % 


The wage labor status may be con- 
sidered an indication of the farmer’s 
impoverishment for many farm 
workers are impoverished farmers. 
But at the same time, hired labor, 
like increased farm plant, is a reflec- 
tion of the growth of larger scale and 
more fully mechanized farms. The 
average number of hired workers was 
2,877,000 in 1910. It remained around 
that number reaching a peak of 
2,966,000 in 1916 and, after a slight 





* Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1944, p. 
14; Farm Tenancy, Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, p. 44. 

“Ibid., pp. 39 and 96; Statistical Ab- 
stract, 1941, p. 681. 
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decline 3,027,000 in 1926. There- 
after it declined to 2,346,000 in 1934. 
It was 2,494,000 in 1936." Although 
these data indicate absolute decline, 
the relative growth of hired labor 
within a declining farm population 
may be seen from the following com- 
parative percentages of increase 
from 1900 to 1930: for the total farm 
acreage, 18; improved farm acreage, 
26; number of farms, 10; total labor 
force, 7; and number of wage work- 
ers, 35.® 


The Farmer’s Remedial Action 


The farm problem has produced 
various remedial actions which have 
been shaped by long standing eco- 
nomic pressures. The Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover administrations, in re- 
sponse to the demands of the farm 
bloc, tried various expedients to solve 
the farm problem—all with very little 
success. Tariff acts were invoked in 
1921, 1922, 1924, and 1926 imposing 
increasingly higher duties on farm 
products; but since the American 
farmers raised an exportable surplus, 
these proved futile. Those policies of 
farm credit, cooperative marketing, 
education and research inaugurated 
by Wilson’s administration were con- 
tinued and expanded. But the failure 
of these measures induced the farm 
bloc to seek application of two other 
plans: the equalization fee and ex- 
port debenture. The first of these, 





* W.P.A.N.R.P. Report A-8, Trends in 
Employment in Agriculture, 1909-36 (Phil., 
1938), by E. E. Shaw and T. A. Hopkins, 
pp. 10-15. These figures do not include 
unpaid laborers and family workers. For 
lower estimates see Kuznets, op. cit., p. 545. 


® Rochester, op. cit., p. 85. 
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backed by George M. Peek and Henry 
A. Wallace, was embodied in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill of 1924. The sec- 
ond plan, which failed of passage in 
1926, 1928 and 1929, provided for an 
export bounty. Both of these plans, 
concerned as they were with pressure 
of overproduction upon farmer price 
levels, were to leave their imprints 
upon Rooseveltian plans. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929 embodied President Hoover’s 
farm relief program. It was founded 
upon the principle that voluntary co- 
operation under governmental aus- 
pices would solve the farmer’s prob- 
lems. It failed. Of what use was the 
Federal Farm Board’s propaganda to 
cut acreage when the farmers’ im- 
proved methods encouraged by the 
Department of Agriculture, kept pro- 
duction high? Furthermore, the 
Great Depression added its weight to 
the already depressed condition of 
agriculture. In January 1932, Hoover 
signed the act creating the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation em- 
powered to make loans to agricul- 
tural export agencies, as well as to 
many others. Thus did Hoover in- 
augurate a policy of “priming the 
pump” which was to be plied so 
lustily under the New Deal. The swift 
sag in prices, the continued soaring 
of costs, especially in real estate 
taxes, and mortgage debt, pressed 
most sharply upon the farmer. The 
failure of Hoover’s plan for farm re- 
lief left the farmer in a rebellious 
mood. Farmer “strikes” spread 
through the land. 


The coming of the New Deal ip. 
volved no break with the farmer's 
past. For the conceptions it ex. 
pressed had all been propounded jn 
the twenties, if not earlier. Indeed, 
President Roosevelt’s advisers—Sec. 
retary Wallace, George Peek, and 
Mordecai Ezekiel—had long advo. 
cated farm relief policies. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, The Farm. 
er Loan Act, the Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Bankruptcy Act, the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation, the Trade 
Agreements Act, the Resettlement 
Administration—such were the chief 
acts and agencies that carried for- 
ward Roosevelt’s farm policies. 

Such then was the New Deal of 
which the philosophical bases were 
laid in the Populist Era, in the Roose- 
veltian Square Deal, in Wilsonian 
New Freedom, and in the farm bloc’s 
demands in the Harding through 
Hoover period. Has it solved the farm 
problem? Unquestionably, as a relief 
measure, it has aided a farm popula- 
tion in acute depression. The New 
Deal has tried to prop the sliding 
price of agricultural commodities 
through relieving the pressure caused 
by overexpanded production. It has 
tried to ease the debt burden and 
subsidize the submarginal farmers. 
While the New Deal has in some 
measure improved the agricultural 
situation in rehabilitating the farm- 
er, historical perspective is lacking to 
determine as yet the amplitude of the 
moderate upward trend. The prob- 
lems confronting agriculture are 
many and they are still essentially 
what they were at the turn of the 
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century insofar as the long range 
trends are concerned. Before any 
forecast of post-war trends can be 
made, it will be helpful to make some 
observations on the impact of World 


War II. 
World War II 


War has always deranged the 
normal progression of an economic 
trend. Thus from a long range view, 
not too much significance can be 
given to the upward impulse of the 
war-time indices of agricultural con- 
ditions. Foodstuffs and agricultural 
materials are never superabundant 
in the face of war demands. For then 
the farmer’s problem becomes one of 
production and not of marketing. 
Hence, while it sheds no great light 
to note the farmer’s increasing share 
of the war-time national income, it 
may be of some significance to draw 
a few contrasts with World War I 
trends. Thus the curve of wholesale 
prices of farm products followed that 
of World War I generally until 1942 
and 1943 when it appears to have 
been pressed somewhat lower, a ten- 
dency which is even more pronounced 
for nonfarm commodities. 

This somewhat lower price trend 
has probably been partly caused by 
more vigorous OPA regulation than 
in World War I. But another factor 
has been the relatively lower foreign 
demand for American agricultural 
products. The eve of World War II 
found the world with a much greater 
backlog of agricultural stocks and a 
somewhat higher agricultural produc- 





* Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1944, pp. 5 
and 28 


tive level which had been nurtured 
by post-war (World War I) growth 
and autarchic economic policies. For 
example, the American carryover of 
cotton has been above 10 million bales 
for 6 consecutive years, whereas 
world consumption of American cot- 
ton in 1942-43 was 12.1 million bales, 
only slightly over this average. De- 
spite decreased foreign production in 
both 1941 and 1942, the world carry- 
over of foreign grown cotton was in- 
creased each year since 1939, whereas 
world consumption of foreign cotton 
has declined since 1938-39.%* This 
trend is doubly significant since 
American cotton exports had until 
recently succeeded in holding their 
own longer than such commodities as 
wheat and hogs. 

Thus the general agricultural pic- 
ture is one of persistent surpluses en- 
couraged by rapid improvement in 
methods of production which may 
prove embarrassing after the war. 
Less prosperous farmers whom the 
war stimulated to produce may con- 
tinue to add to the supply creating a 
“vested interest” in post-war sub- 
sidies. Yet their individual contribu- 
tion may be of little consequence inso- 
far as essential production is con- 
cerned. Indeed, as many as 50 per 
cent of our farmers produce only 15 
per cent of our agricultural products. 

Against this background we may 
place the optimistic picture of long 
term agricultural improvements fore- 
cast or projected by various govern- 
ment experts. They seem fully aware 





“ Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
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of the need for integrating the agri- 
cultural program with those devised 
for a complex international economy. 
They recognize that agricultural ex- 
pansion depends upon fuller employ- 
ment, freer trade, and a rising stan- 
dard of living. But wherein have their 


projections for the agriculture future 
sufficiently confronted the agricy|. 
tural past? Can we realistically ep. 
vision a bright new world for the 
farmer without profoundly reex. 
amining the broken hopes of the 
past? 
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NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


BACK-TO-THE-LAND MOVEMENTS 


Back-to-the-land movements seem to be 
just around the corner; indeed, several van- 
guards are rapidly appearing. Here are a 
few indications which tend to confirm this 
observation. Periodicals are frequently de- 
scribing the restlessness of industrial work- 
ers, employed in strictly war production 
factories. Paul H. Landis writes in a recent 
personal letter that during the past summer 
his research assistants were: “. . . in Spok- 
ane (Washington) interviewing defense 
workers in emergency housing’ units. One of 
the interesting findings is the common desire 
to seek security on a small piece of land 
after the war. Apparently there is no cure 
for this illusion of the average American 
industrial worker.”’ While some writers are 
describing the desires of industrial workers, 
others are suggesting that it is necessary 
public policy to encourage back-to-the-land 
movements in the approaching post-war 
period. 

What is to be said about members of the 
armed forces who soon will be demobilized 
as war veterans? During the past year I 
have served as an enlisted man in the 
United States Army. In that capacity it has 
been possible for me to talk with scores of 
new inductees, trained military specialists, 
and war-weary soldiers. Perhaps a few ob- 
servations in view of my practical adminis- 
trative experience in FSA rural rehabilita- 
tion activities, may be of some value to 
rural sociologists who inevitably must be 
concerned and become involved in the pros 
and cons of back-to-the-land movements. To 
begin with, I suggest that generalization 
about able-bodied soldiers, their attitudes, 
aspirations, and fears, can hardly be made 
with accuracy. Past background and pres- 
ent environment of soldiers vary so much 
that few, if anyone, can group war veterans 
and then predict their future behavior. 
Soldiers while in the army find their in- 


dividuality submerged in military regimen- 
tation; but as veterans they will quickly 
reassert their individuality. Do not imagine 
that a gulf need separate civilians and vet- 
erans once the soldiers lay aside their uni- 
forms. Our returning soldiers must be 
thought of as individuals with their own 
particular hopes for the future. Their de- 
cisions on how to earn an income for the 
support of their families will largely depend 
upon the available economic and social op- 
portunities for self-development, self-re- 
liance, and self-expression. 


Another observation, made from my army 
life, is that many ablebodied soldiers antic- 
ipate either a farm or part-time farm life 
upon release from the armed forces. Some 
of these individuals were farmers prior to 
induction; others were casualties of the de- 
pression; still others were maladjusted to 
their industrial or clerical “indoor” jobs; 
yet others were school students who dreamed 
of the frontier and independence on the 
land; and a few were drifters in the eco- 
nomic stream. Their civilian pre-war ex- 
periences plus their military life plus the 
farm promises of G.I. Bill of Rights com- 
bine to create expectations of rural life 
which may, or may not, have practical pos- 
sibilities of coming into existence. 


An example of this type of thinking may 
be found in the various polls which are 
taken frequently of soldiers concerning their 
expectations of civilian life. In one such 
poll, the question was asked: “What part of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights are you going to take 
advantage of?” Among the answers these 
statements are typical: 


I am going to borrow money and buy 
a small farm—go back to tilling the 
good old Mother Earth. 

I want to borrow money to help 
improve my father’s and my farm, so I 
can go back to producing food, such as 
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—, potatoes and wheat, the staff of 
ife. 


I don’t want to work for a wage. 
Never have. Nor will I when the war’s 
over. I’m going to buy a small farm and 
settle down. 


Countless other statements of a similar type 
are made by soldiers: they want a small 
farm and, what they believe, is inde- 
pendence. 


My Army life leads me to a third observa- 
tion. Rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
may become involved in back-to-the-land ac- 
tivities. Some people believe that part-time 
farms will be of great importance to re- 
turning war veterans with farm back- 
grounds who have suffered partial disabil- 
ities and can supplement a small farm in- 
come with their pension or disability pay- 
ments. There is a great hope and a great 
danger in this thinking. The hope lies in the 
possibility of helping disabled veterans help 
themselves; and the danger lies in the pos- 
sible belief by some people that here is a 
technique to rehabilitate many disabled vet- 
erans even though they may lack an interest 
in farming. Closely akin to this, is the pro- 
posal for settling elderly folks and recip- 
ients of old-age pensions in “Sunset Cot- 
tages”. 

A fourth observation of army life deals 
with colored soldiers. Many colored troops, 
even though drafted from Southern farms, 
may be reluctant to return to farms after 
demobilization. They will have served along 
side urban colored men and will have 
learned of the increased economic opportuni- 
ties in the cities over the farms. Of course 
it is difficult to generalize on this point. 
Nonetheless frustration and despair can de- 
velop among many colored troops if they 
come to anticipate a return to a condition 
of a sub-standard of living on the land. 


Only mention can be made of Japanese- 
American war veterans since I have lacked 
opportunities to talk with Japanese-Amer- 
ican soldiers. It is apparent, however, that 
some of these particular veterans will wish 
to return to the land. Will continued efforts 
be made to prevent these citizens from re- 
turning to the Pacific coastal zone? Or will 


they be encouraged? The same questions 
may also be raised about Filipinos. 


There is a considerable wealth of exp. 
rience on many details of back-to-the-lanj 
movements, learned by Farm Security Aq. 
ministration during depression years, | 
seems to me that these experiences, as wel] 
as those of other groups, should be care. 
fully examined. Human foresight, always 
important for assuring material and ment, 
well-being, is essential at this time. Fo 
instance, FSA discovered many practical 
faults and possibilities in the subsisteng 
homestead idea. A similar statement couli 
be made about farm labor homes, the fan. 
ily-type farm, cooperatives for small farm. 
ers, part-time farms in the absence of 4 
steady supplementary income from industry, 
health programs, resettlement projects, 
farm development and enlargement, farm 
debt adjustment work, and farm and home 
planning activity. Rural rehabilitation is 
something more than the mere providing 
of credit and money. It also includes aiding 
an individual to achieve, through his own in- 
dividual efforts, an inner feeling of self- 
confidence, self-reliance, and personal worth 
within his particular community. 

Mindful of my FSA work of helping small 
farmers help themselves and my present 
army experience, I believe that rural so- 
ciologists have a heavy responsibility in 
providing objective analysis of the possi- 
bilities and limitations of back-to-the-land 
movements. Here are some specific recom- 
mendations for “facilitating social action.” 
At the outset, rural sociologists might de- 
fine and outline the various types of back- 
to-the-land movements. Second, they might 
quickly survey the particular rural areas 
with which they are familiar for the pur- 
pose of indicating the desirability of land 
settlement. Third, they might profitably re 
view the history on past activities of the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division of the 
U. S. Department of Interior, the State 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporations, Resettle- 
ment Administration, Farm Security A¢- 
ministration, War Relocation Authority, 
and other agencies which may have been 
concerned with the settlement of people on 
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the land. Particular attention might be 
given to the past activities of county land- 
use planning committees in reference to 
part-time and small farms. Fourth, their 
findings might be prepared in pamphlet 
form and given wide circulation among 
local communities. The burden of whether 
or not a back-to-the-land movement becomes 
one of hope or one of despair rests chiefly 
upon local communities. It hardly rests upon 
governmental agencies. In the last analysis, 


therefore, rural sociologists have a con- 
tinuing challenge in arousing local com- 
munities to undertake their task of demo- 
cratically counseling with individuals who 
wish to seek security on the land. 

JOE J. KING.* 
On Military Leave from FSA. 


* Views expressed are those of the author. 
They do not reflect official policy of either 
Ferrying Division ATC, AAF United States 
Army nor Farm Security Administration. 





MEASUREMENT OF TURNOVER AND RETIREMENT OF FARM OWNERS 
AND OPERATORS! 


Interest in the rate at which farm op- 
erators leave or retire from agriculture has 
been reawakened in recent months. Many 
demands for information on this topic have 
come from post-war planning groups. With- 
drawal of farmers from agriculture now 
constitutes the major opportunity for per- 


sons to become farm operators. Persons in- ° 


terested in rural health and in the pos- 
sibility of extending old age pensions and 
other social security provisions to farmers 
are also concerned with retirement rates. 


Withdrawal from agriculture occurs 
when a farm operator dies, retires, or 
shifts to another line of work. Determina- 
tion of withdrawal rates has only recently 
been started and has been based on census 
data.2 Such data show basic long-time 


*This study was made possible by the 
cooperation of State and county officials of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency who 
permitted use of their records and supplied 
information in regard to changes made by 
individual operators. 

*A useful figure is the ratio between the 
number of farm youth reaching working 
age and the number of farm males who die 
or retire. This has been calculated for all 
counties in the United States in Replace- 
ment Rates for Rural Farm Males Aged 
25-69 Years, by Counties, 1940-50, Conrad 
Taeuber, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1944. 


trends as derived from figures taken at ten- 
year intervals. Planning groups, particu- 
larly in areas undergoing rapid shifts in 
population, may desire to develop their own 
figures on retirement and turnover based 
on local data available annually. 

One means of securing farmer turnover 
and retirement rates is through an analysis 
of Agricultural Adjustment Agency rec- 
ords. In most agricultural counties work- 
sheets are filled out by Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency field men for a 
very high proportion of the farms or 
farming units. On these work sheets op- 
erator and the farm owner for each of the 
years the farm has been listed. Changes in 
the ownership or operation of each farm 
from one year to another are easily noted on 
the work sheets. A count of these changes 
and the total number of farming units listed 
provide the necessary data for computing 
rates of change. In counties where the tenure 
system encourages a large turnover of op- 
erators, those farm operators who moved 
from one farm to another in the same 
county can be classified separately by use 
of the name file. The location and occupa- 
tion of operators no longer farming in the 
county may be learned by questioning their 
former neighbors or proprietors of county 
grocery or hardware stores. In many cases 
local agricultural agency officials can supply 
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all such information. One way of classify- 
ing operators who were replaced follows: 


(1) Farming in same county. 
(2) Farming in another county. 
(3) In nonagricultural work. 
(4) Retired. 

(5) Deceased. 

(6) All other. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
recently tested this method in Solano 
County, California. Approximately 40 
man-hours of time were required to ob- 
tain the needed data from the county rec- 
ords. A considerable proportion of this time, 
however, was consumed in solving some of 
the recent subdivisions of estates which 
have occurred in the county. Field work to 
ascertain the present status of operators 
who left their farms during 1943 was com- 
pleted in one day’s time. 

Agricultural conditions in Solano County, 
as in most counties in the United States, 
have been abnormal during the past several 
years and these without question have af- 
fected the rate of retirement. The Mare Is- 
land Navy Yard and the Benicia Naval Ar- 
senal are located in one corner of the county 
and naval buses travel all major highways 
several times daily to take farmers and other 
rural residents to their jobs at these plants. 
Just south of the county the Kaiser ship- 
yards, the Hercules and Giant powder com- 
panies, the Standard and Union oil refin- 
eries, and the steel and ordnance plants at 
Pittsburg and Port Chicago provide a con- 
stant attraction to farmers. A _ shortage 


TABLE I. 


of capable farm laborers and tenants un. 
doubtedly caused some operators to continue 
actively in farming instead of retiring. 

Types of farming enterprise in the county 
are also significantly related to the move. 
ment and retirement of operators. Part of 
the county lies in the rich delta area of the 
Sacramento River and is farmed by man- 
agers, tenants, or subtenants. They produce 
truck and field crops and are inclined to 
shift their operations from farm to farm 
every few years. 

In the protected valleys the small fruit 
and poultry farms are highly marginal in 
character and change owners frequently, 
Owner operated holdings are smaller than 
those farmed by tenants and are also sub- 
ject to frequent operational changes. The 
median sized farm in the county, according 
to the 1940 Census was 70 acres. Actually 48 
per cent of the farms contained less than 50 
acres, and another 24 per cent from 50 to 
180 acres. 

In 1943 a total of 2,022 separate tracts of 
farm land, most of them individual farms, 
were listed in the Solano County Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency records. The vast 
majority (87 per cent) of these had the 
same owner and the same operator in 1943 
and 1944. The 13 per cent that had changes 
are significant for this study as_ they 
roughly indicate the rate of turnover among 
farm operators. 

Changes in ownership were first tabu- 
lated. Altogether, 114 farming units had 
new owners in 1944. This is a rate of 56 
per 1,000 farming units. On 79 units (70 


TRACTS OF FARM LAND IN SOLANO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, FOR WHICH A 


CHANGE IN OWNER AND IN OPERATOR WAS REPORTED IN 1943-44, ACCORDING TO 


SPECIFIED ACREAGES 





Tracts of land with 


Tracts of land with 











Acres different owners 1943-44 different operators 1943-44 
No. Per cent No. Per cent 

Under 10 3 3 7 3 
10-49 38 33 74 33 
50-99 26 23 64 28 
100-179 18 16 44 19 
180-259 9 8 9 4 
260-499 13 11 22 10 
500 and over 7 6 6 3 
Total 114 100 226 100 
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per cent) the owners had also been the op- 
erators of the land. The acreage distribu- 
tion is shown in Table I. The median size 
farm unit was 80.7 acres. 

Changes among farm operators were also 
analyzed. On 226 tracts of land there was a 
change of operators between 1943 and 1944. 
This is a rate of 103 per 1,000 farming 
units. Changes were more frequent on the 
smaller units. Most of the operators in- 
yolved were tenants who moved to other 
farms in Solano County in 1944 (Tables II 
and III). A change in operator does not per 
se mean an opportunity for an outside 
operator. 

Over three-fourths of the operators who 
left their 1943 farms engaged in agricul- 
ture in 1944 on other farms in the county. 
In spite of all the local defense activity only 
12 farmers were known to have quit agri- 
culture during the year to engage in non- 
agricultural pursuits. Another 12, however, 
had left their farms and local informants 
had no knowledge of where these operators 
had gone or what they intended to do. 
Probably most of the operators whose 1944 
work status was unknown left agriculture 
for wartime industrial jobs. Most of these 


operators were farm owners who operated 
smaller farms. 


In 1943 ten farm operators died and 
twenty retired. An annual retirement rate 
of 10 per 1,000 farm units seems to be quite 
low, but there is no existing base with which 
comparisons may be made. Only two of the 
operators that retired were renters. The 
median size of farm operated in 1943 by 
farmers who later retired was 70 acres, or 
the same as the median for the county as a 
whole. About one-half of the operators re- 
tiring in 1943 were between 60 and 70 
years old; the remainder were about evenly 
divided between slightly older and slightly 
younger men. The operators that died in 
1943 were somewhat older and operated 
larger farms than operators who retired in 
1943. It is possible that some of these were 
nominal operators, the work actually being 
done by younger members of the family. 


There was a total of 54 openings for 
farm operators in Solano County from 1943 
to 1944. Of these 40 developed from with- 
drawals of owners and 14 from with- 
drawals of tenants. Thirty of these resulted 
from death or retirement, and 24 from mi- 
gration. Agricultural officials believe the 


TABLE II. Tracts oF FARM LAND IN SOLANO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, ON WHICH THERE 
Was A CHANGE IN OPERATOR BETWEEN 1943 AND 1944, ACCORDING TO TENURE 


STATUS OF 1943 OPERATORS 





Units reporting change in operators 1943-44 





Tenure status 





Number Per cent 
Owner 79 35 
Part-owner 50 22 
Renter 97 43 
Total 226 100 








TABLE III. Work Status IN 1944 oF SoLANO CoUNTY, CALIFORNIA, OPERATORS WHO 
IN 1943 LIVED ON TRACTS OF LAND REPORTING A CHANGE OF OPERATOR, 1943-44, 
AND THE MEDIAN SIZE OF THESE TRACTS 





Tracts reporting change in operator 1943-44 





1944 work status 





Number Per cent Median size—acres 
Still operating farm in county 172 76 76 
Other work 12 5 67 
Retired 20 9 70 
Deceased 10 5 99 
Unknown 12 5 62 


Total 226 100 75 
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rate of retirement during this period was 
exceptionally low and that the normal 
peacetime rate would be much higher. On 
the other hand, they indicate that industrial 
opportunities have been quite attractive to 
farm operators during the past few years 
and that the 1943 rate of separation for 
this cause probably was unusually high. 
Rates of turnover and retirement may con- 
ceivably be as chargeable as rates of mi- 
gration. If so, we should know the factors 
that increase or decrease the number as well 
as the normal or average figure. Not until 
we know these rates will post-war planning 
committees be able to calculate with assur- 
ance the probable number of employment 
opportunities in agriculture. Calculation of 
normal expectancies will involve (1) com- 
pilation of rates for several years under 
varying conditions in the same county and 


(2) assembling such rates for a number of 
counties having different agricultural] cir. 
cumstances. When expectancies are being 
calculated for a particular county such fae. 
tors as current and anticipated farm. ip. 
come, trends in land values, and proportion 
of operators in the older age groups will 
have to be considered as producing devia- 
tion from the norm. Over a period of years 
the extent of these deviations can be re. 
duced to measurable mathematical propor. 
tions. In the meantime, if used with caution, 
farmer turnover and retirement rates ge. 
cured for a number of years and in a num- 
ber of counties as described above will be of 
help to post-war planning committees who 
need this type of information. 
WALTER C. McCKAIN, JR., and 
WILLIAM H. METZLER. 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TRAINING OF THE RURAL 


On December 13, 1943, President Nelson, 
in accord with the action of the Rural 
Sociological Society at its previous annual 
meeting, appointed the undersigned commit- 
tee to consider the problem of recruitment, 
training and possible subsidizing of men in 
rural sociology following the war. This, 
President Nelson suggested, involved a 
rather complete accounting of our personnel 
as a first step; determining where the men 
are now serving—in universities, armed 
services, government work, etc.; the nature 
of the work they are now doing, to see how 
far “afield” from sociology it is taking them 
and how many of the men are planning to 
return to the field after the war. 

In July the following assignment was 
added: “The committee report should also 
cover securing faculty members, reorgani- 
zation of courses, and providing such spe- 
cial activities as a joint summer camp for 
returning men to take refresher courses and 
the whole question of recruiting new 
students.” 


POST-WAR RECRUITMENT AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The committee had to work by mail. Its 
first step was to develop and send out a 
questionnaire to thirty-seven departments 
of rural sociology in thirty states. Five of 
these were in privately endowed institu- 
tions, the others in state colleges of agri- 
culture or universities. This questionnaire 
asked for a list of recent graduate students 
who had not completed their doctoral work 
or who, having the master’s degree, were 
good doctoral prospects. A rough rating 
scale was suggested. 

Each addressee was also asked the follow- 
ing three questions: 

1. Into what sorts of jobs do your majors 
in rural sociology go in normal times. 
(a) Masters of Arts (b) Doctors of 

Philosophy. 

2. Do you have any definite procedures for 
recruiting promising majors on the Mas- 
ters level for advanced study? If 80, 
please describe. 

3. Are you planning any major revisions 
in your rural sociology graduate pro- 
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gram after the war? If so, please 
describe. 


Thirty replies were received and a con- 
siderable list of names of persons was ac- 
cumulated. Unfortunately about one-third 
of the institutions responding were appar- 
ently making little or no effort to keep in 
touch with their major students, either 
civilian or military. 

To the persons whose names were secured 
an informal letter-questionnaire was sent 
asking what the addressee’s post-war plans 
were with reference to future graduate 
work in rural sociology; whether, if a re- 
turn to this field was contemplated, assist- 
ance would be needed, and whether the 
addressee had any suggestions for the im- 
provement of teaching or research in rural 
sociology. About fifty names were sub- 
mitted to the chairman. Others promised to 
send names later. To these a supply of the 
letter-questionnaire was sent out with the 
suggestion that they be mailed out directly. 
The committee does not know how many 
were sent out in this way but only a few 
persons not on the original lists have re- 
plied. About forty letters have been received 
from the addressees. 

The balance of this report will be in three 
sections: 

1. A summary of the replies from the 
institutions. 

2, A summary of the replies from the 
students. 

3. Comments and suggestions by the com- 
mittee. 


The first, so far as replies to the questions 
go, can be quickly disposed of. The report- 
ing institutions indicate that from one-third 
to three-quarters of their graduates go into 
the Farm Security Administration, the Ag- 
ricultural and Home Economics Extension 
Service and into rural social service, largely 
through employment by state boards of wel- 
fare. From one-third to one-half go into 
other agencies of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, or into rural school administra- 
tion or supervision, apparently in most in- 
stitutions reporting in about equal propor- 
tions. It should be stated that these ranges 


in percentages are the only measurement 
that can be given. In only a very few cases 
did the reporter give the actual numbers 
involved. No over-all picture of the relative 
importance of the various sections of our 
market for rural sociologists can therefore 
be given. It should also be stated that these 
ranges exclude the zero category. There 
were a number of institutions which made 
no contribution to one or another category. 
These two gaps in our data are unfortu- 
nate but unavoidable. They mean that most 
of the replies were approximations, perhaps 
guesses, 

Even on such a basis however, it is evi- 
dent that the training of teachers and re- 
search workers for state teachers colleges 
and state colleges of agriculture is a minor, 
though very important aspect of the work 
in most institutions. Some, naturally, do not 
undertake it at all, especially such as do not 
give the Ph.D. degree. But even for those 
that do, a majority of the graduates in 
normal times enter the field of applied 
rural sociology. 

Some of the respondents indicate that 
this is a recent trend. In a discipline as 
young as ours recent is a relative term, if 


1For those land grant colleges reporting 
in detail the distribution, omitting men and 


women in the armed services, was as 

follows: 

Teaching and/or research in rural 
I Sac e Se sss ans dade © aid 16 
(a) In land grant colleges ..... 14 
(b) In teachers colleges ....... 2 

Government service .................. 12 
WI cot ek a ecbaeee eee 6 
Extension service ............. 3 
Other government agencies .... 3 


Foreign (teaching and government serv- P 
RRR BOTS RE peel a ea 8 
Ministers and other religious workers .. 7 
Teaching sociology (one rural course) .. 4 
Social work 
Educational administration ........... 3 


(The vocational distribution of former 
rural sociology students from Columbia Uni- 
versity, the only private institution report- 
ing in detail, is omitted because it would 
have skewed the results seriously with re- 
spect to four of the above categories: 
teachers colleges, other government agencies, 
extension and foreign.) 
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not a curious one. Presumably it means 
since The New Deal came into power. 

It was quite noticeable that a few insti- 
tutions have “special markets” due to con- 
ditions peculiar to their states. Thus two 
state colleges in states which have well de- 
veloped rural social welfare departments 
report that a “majority” of their graduates 
go into rural case and group work and “a 
few” into extension, government services 
and teaching. 


It must be recognized that an unde- 
termined number of persons beginning their 
professional careers in applied rural so- 
ciology eventually take positions in teaching 
and/or research. A check of the names sub- 
mitted and of the membership roll of the 
Society, together with certain other data, 
indicates both that this happens and that it 
happens less often than many imagine. In 
the nature of the case so long as present 
trends continue, there appear to be more 
chances for jobs, and for an increasing num- 
ber of jobs, in the applied fields than in 
teaching and research. 


Despite this general situation, only three 
institutions, one in ten, are planning any 
fundamental changes in their programs. No 
details were given as to these changes. 


This is not to say that our colleges have 
no concerns. They have and two are im- 
portant enough to have consideration. 


One concerns itself with the alleged 
serious shortage of personnel in the field. 
This is generally held to be due to “liberal 
ratings on Civil Service for federal jobs” 
and to “high federal salaries due to over- 
time pay.” This perhaps is just another way 
of saying that salaries in the colleges are 
too low, but it is in the mores just now to 
blame all troubles on Washington and not 
look too closely at local causes for what may 
be wrong. 

The second concern was voiced signific- 
antly by men in institutions with large un- 
dergraduate enrollments and no doctoral 
work in rural sociology. They point out that 
their courses are largely service courses to 
people majoring in many other departments. 
They point to the value for rural sociology 


in having large numbers of teachers, socia] 
workers, editors, public health nurses and 
so on, know of the contribution our dis. 
cipline can make to their fields. They then 
go on to charge that “no attention” is paiq 
to this very important aspect of the field, 
The problem of teachers so situated, they 
say, are not considered in their training for 
such teaching, in our committee on the 
teaching of rural sociology or in our pub- 
lication. They point to the large number of 
graduates going into the applied rural so. 
ciology area as another group comparably 
neglected. They aver that part of the reason 
for the alleged failure of rural sociology to 
sell itself to administrators is just this pre- 
occupation with research and the minutiae 
of Ph.D. training. Persons in state teachers 
colleges have been known to talk this way in 
the past, but their colleagues are land grant 
college men from west, east and south. The 
committee will deal with this issue later. 


It is interesting in this connection that all 
but six of the institutions responding make 
no effort to recruit rural sociology majors 
on the Masters level. Two seek “the cream 
of the graduating classes from the small 
liberal arts colleges of the region” and one 
of these offers fellowships. Two watch care- 
fully the undergraduates employed part- 
time as statistical and other clerks at the 
experiment stations and seek to enlist the 
better ones of this group. One reply with 
reference to prospective Masters candidates 
simply said, “We advertise as much as pos- 
sible at meetings” but what meetings, stu- 
dent or otherwise, on campus or off, was not 
stated. It is clear that on this first graduate 
level most institutions take those whom 
chance or the Lord sends. Beyond that is a 
consideration of economics. The four-year 
college graduate has usually invested all he 
and his family can afford on his bachelor’s. 
He must begin to earn upon graduation. 
Scholarship funds on the Master’s level are 
not large enough, lucrative assistantships 
not plentiful enough, to enlist many stu- 
dents who are under financial pressure, re- 
gardless of how superior their attainments 
are. 
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The report turns now to the approxi- 
mately forty replies from the graduate stu- 
dents who have not yet secured their Ph.D.’s 
or in a few cases who had only completed 
their Master’s but seem to be expecting to 
go on. 

Curiously enough an overwhelming pro- 
portion of these are serving in the navy and 
of the men in this service all but a few of 
the youngest are officers of either Lt. j.g. or 
sg. ranks. The few men replying who are 
in civilian war agencies have fared better 
as to salary, ranging from the P-4 grade up 
to $8,000 a year. 

Of the men in the services all are plan- 
ning to return to the area of rural sociology 
except two whose family situations require 
that they take over their fathers’ farms. It 
is possible that only persons so minded re- 
plied to the questionnaire. This considera- 
tion of interest may account also for the 
failure of most persons in civilian war serv- 
ice to answer the committee’s letter. Of 
this group a majority are no longer inter- 
ested in rural sociology as a life career, 
largely because the financial return is 
deemed inadequate. They said they are 
getting more now than associate-professors 
or even full professors at state colleges and 
much more than most professors at liberal 
arts or teachers colleges. They seemed to 
assume they could continue at their present 
salaries in post-war emergency agencies. 

Of the men in the service, all state that 
they will need some instructorship, fellow- 
ship, scholarship or research assistantship 
to complete their work. 


Certain comments of these service men 
are of interest and were stressed by any- 
where from several to a majority. 

Practically all were deeply and unmis- 
takably grateful for the committee’s letter, 
“for the chance to think even for a little 
while about productive things to do when 
we’ve made it possible to be productive 
again.” 

About half of the men had criticisms to 
make with respect to future training. It 
was felt that present training failed espe- 
cially at three points. 


a. With respect to the teaching of rural 
sociology which many graduates will do. 
There seems to them to be a need to 
show prospective teachers how to or- 
ganize and synthesize the materials of 
the discipline so they can be simply re- 
expressed to undergraduates. No sugges- 
tions were offered for meeting this 
problem. 


b. With respect to research. It was felt that 
the training for research was on a 
catch -as-catch-can basis acquired 
through reading research studies or 
helping in very minor ways in some as- 
pects of going studies as a research as- 
sistant. Such procedures it was ad- 
mitted have a certain value but they do 
not permit a student to share in the 
whole procedure of a study from incep- 
tion and planning through field work 
and tabulation to write up. There should 
be organized instruction in the principles 
which govern procedures in all these 
particulars and also in all methods since 
no study uses all methods. Students 
should not be turned loose on their own 
dissertations without such training. Its 
lack has caused many of their troubles 
and of the troubles of their faculty spon- 
sors with them. 


ce. There is some resentment over the 
language requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree. As administered, it is said to be “a 
farce” and yet enough of a hurdle to con- 
sume some time better spent in other 
ways. It should be dropped or, as one 
person declared, administered so as to 
be adequately useful either culturally or 
functionally as a research tool. 


So much for the present curriculum. But 
our correspondents also feel that the pres- 
ent training and the present research are 
too limited. They want expansion on certain 
quite definite lines. 


TRAINING 


There should be, according to our re- 
spondees, more recognition in our teaching 
that rural sociology is not only a field for 
full-time professional endeavor but also a 
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tool subject of tremendous value, if grasped 
in that way, to teachers, supervisors and 
administrators of education, social workers, 
public health nurses and to Extension and 
Farm Security workers of all grades. On 
the bachelors and masters levels especially 
the courses instead of taking this emphasis 
are said to be watered down doses of Ph.D. 
training. Here the graduate students, some 
of whom have had teaching responsibility 
agree with some professional comments 
already noted. 


One man observed that this was one rea- 
son why rural and general sociology alike 
had such difficulty in making their case for 
consideration by administrative people in 
other areas, including the armed services. 
He pointed out that in them the category 
sociology was not recognized but that any 
sociologist who knows how to apply his sci- 
ence could be of immense assistance to 
personnel and morale officers in helping the 
family problems of the men, which in his 
judgment have more influence on morale 
than almost anything else and to admin- 
istrative officers in the relations of the 
armed services to the native populations. 


It was repeatedly urged that the society 
pursue “a vigorous policy” in showing all 
and sundry the utility of rural sociology. 
Your committee would point out here that 
when this is done—and all of us do it at 
times—it must be done in terms of the 
needs and interests of the intended convert 
not in terms of the assumptions we make 
about our discipline. 


RESEARCH 


There were two general suggestions or 
criticisms here. One was closely related to 
what has just been said about training. Too 
much research is devoted to building the 
researchist’s professional reputation with 
his own colleagues, not enough to service 
research for important institutions and 
agencies. It can, of course, be pointed out 
that our Division in the B.A.E. has not 
erred in this way and also that at times 
practical studies can break new method- 
ological ground or develop new knowledge. 
The point is that our former students want 


considerably more of this sort of thing than 
they believe has existed in the past. 

The men in the armed services and those 
in civilian war effort agree on these points, 
The former are more restrained, not to say 
polite, in their statements than the latter 
who more than once immersed their type- 
writer ribbons in acid before writing. In 
general this part of our opinion survey could 
be summed up by saying in the words of a 
civilian “Rural sociology must be more prag- 
matic in research and teaching.” 

The service men have two major worries, 
A number who had started their disserta- 
tions fear or know that their materials are 
antedated and that they will have to begin 
all over again on a long grind. They recog- 
nize that this is necessary, just as they rec- 
ognize the necessity of the war, but they do 
not view the prospect with enthusiasm. 
They are asking no academic favors but 
they hope somehow their progress can be 
facilitated. The letters also showed consid- 
erable uncertainty and vagueness as to how 
the provisions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
would affect them. This was especially not- 
iceable with respect to older officers and 
probably accounts in part for the universal 
desire for fellowships or other aid on 
returning. 

The second worry relates to demobiliza- 
tion and jobs. In view of the probable ab- 
normal increase in enrollments and there- 
fore the need for more teachers, a number 
want the Society to join with other groups 
in expediting the release of teachers from 
the army and navy by strong and per- 
sistent representations to the general staffs, 
beginning now. 

It is quite clear from this review that 
the experience of graduate students in rural 
sociology in the armed services and civilian 
war work has had little relation to this pro- 
fessional interest. It is equally clear that 
some of them have been able to use rural 
sociology indirectly in connection with such 
agencies as the War Food Administration 
and in Allied Military Government. Be- 
cause this is true the committee suggests, 
though not unanimously, that the Society 
take steps to organize (or appoint a com- 
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mittee to explore the possibilities of or- 
ganizing) a two or three week summer re- 
fresher camp, not merely to bring these 
men up to date on home front developments 
in rural sociology during the war, but also 
to learn from them what they feel they 
need, and to ease the transition to academic 
life. 

The Conference-Seminar on Teaching 
and Research in Rural Sociology, sponsored 
by the General Education Board and held 
at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, August 
26-30, 1940, offers some precedent. If the 
service men had a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for the actual preparation of 
the papers and for the discussion, they 
would very quickly get back into the swing 
of things. 

It may be that this proposal will be im- 
practical. The numbers involved will not be 
large, the demobilization process may be 
long drawn out, but there was enough ex- 
pression of desires for some such thing to 
make it worth considering. 

It is quite evident that there will be an 
upsurge in college and graduate school en- 
rollment after the war in Europe and that 
high enrollments will continue through the 
demobilization period following the end of 
the Japanese war. The need for teachers 
may become acute. After World War I 
there was as a result of a proportionately 
and actually smaller movement of this sort, 
some lowering of standards in some insti- 
tutions with respect to new instructors. The 
problem will be more serious this time. The 
committee urges therefore that the incom- 
ing President, or a committee appointed by 
him, cooperate in any way possible with the 
American Council on Education, in its ef- 
forts to secure the early release of men 
with successful teaching experience. 

The whole problem of securing adequate 
leadership in rural sociology, both in teach- 
ing and research, in the next five years ap- 
pears to be acute. It was impossible for the 
committee to canvass it adequately. It 
should be given a high priority rating in 
our 1945 program. In the meantime certain 
points may be made. 

One step in meeting the problem would 


seem to be within the institutions and should 
be in the direction of a general upgrading 
in salaries, a problem that is in large part 
beyond the scope of a single department. 
Rather it is institution wide. It would seem 
fitting, however, for societies such as ours 
to cooperate, through the American Council 
on Education, the Social Science Research 
Council or otherwise, to bring the problem 
and the obvious remedy to the attention of 
the Land Grant College Associations, the 
associations of State Teachers Colleges and 
other groups involving college and uni- 
versity administrators. 


If the problem turns out to be as serious 
as expected, the possibility of cooperation 
between the colleges and the privately en- 
dowed institutions on the one hand, and the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare of the B.A.E. on the other, in 
meeting it should be explored. The Division 
might lend a few of its personnel for lim- 
ited periods to the colleges as teachers, the 
individual so loaned retaining a collabora- 
torship in the Department. Such persons 
might be replaced in part by the temporary 
employment of returning veterans. If 
through such employment they could lay 
the groundwork for their dissertations, so 
much the better. Or the procedure might 
just as usefully be reversed. Such ex- 
changes between state and federal extension 
services have been very fruitful. 

The difficulty in the way of such a pro- 
posal is recognized. In normal times it would 
border on the fantastic. But the next years 
will not be normal. The Bureau of the 
Budget and especially the Civil Service Com- 
mission might find ways by which at least 
an experiment along such lines could be 
made if responsible agencies promoted the 
idea. 

In connection with the returning men’s 
needs for some financial assistance in com- 
pleting their degrees, members of your 
committee have kept in touch with com- 
parable committees in other social science 
societies and with the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The apparent need of our 
men for help in completing their graduate 
work in the aggregate is going to be quite 
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large. The lives of these men have already 
been interrupted for some years; their sac- 
rifices have been heavy. Their professional 
as well as their family careers have been 
shortened. 


It is the sense of your committee that 
every department should explore every pos- 
sible source of aid through assistantships, 
instructorships, scholarships and fellow- 
ships and use the current interest in re- 
turning service men and women to seek to 
secure additional grants for periods of three 
to five years, for such awards from legis- 
latures, the rural departments of state Ki- 
wanis organizations, State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs and similar agencies.” 


Every department should also keep in 
close touch with and inform its own stu- 
dents now in the services about the pro- 
grams of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. It plans not only its own usual grants, 
of which the most numerous are the pre- 
doctoral research fellowships. It has also 
announced a new series of Demobilization 
Awards, the conditions for which have pur- 
posely been broadly and flexibly drawn. 
These are both for returned servicemen and 
persons who have done essential civilian 
war service. The intent of these Demobiliza- 
tion Awards is to train persons likely to 
contribute with distinction in research. The 
Council believes, as doubtless we all do, that 
scientific progress comes through research, 
that fundamental research has had to be 
secondary during the war, and that war 
itself destroys the research habit of mind. 
Hence the chief objectives of these new 
awards. 


It is a safe guess that whatever happens 
with respect to new faculty members and 
students returning from the war, it is not 
likely that rural sociology or any other 
social science will get back to the comfort- 
able normalcy of pre-draft days. It appears 
that some reorganization, at least of courses 


2In this connection attention may be 
called to the fact that some universities 
have deliberately not awarded all available 
scholarships and fellowships in order to 
have additional funds to use for such pur- 
poses after the war. 


to adjust personnel to load, will be called 
for in some institutions. Because of this, as 
well as because of some of the letters it has 
received, your committee desires to make a 
few general observations—let us hope for 
the good of the order. 


Those faculty members who drew our at- 
tention to the importance of undergraduate 
teaching were giving us a timely word, 
Opinions may differ as to how valid their 
criticism is. Those institutions with im. 
pressive lists of Ph.D. alumni may ayer 
that they have not neglected the undergrad- 
uate, that their teaching on this level is not 
a watered down imitation of the Ph.D. or 
even that the colleges with the largest num- 
ber of graduate students achieve this he. 
cause of their good undergraduate teaching, 
It may even be that most of the criticisms 
that have come represent the failures of 
particular institutions. Your committee has 
not tabulated replies by institutions but 
would point out that the testimony was 
pretty general and was voiced by one or 
more persons from every institution but one 
of those furnishing it names. 


Even if this is granted, the fact is that 
we are passing through a world-shaking 
epoch and it is the part of wisdom to re 
examine everything we have done or are 
doing. While we have at times bemoaned 
our lack of sufficient influence, by which we 
probably mean power if we are frank, nv- 
merous states are requiring rural sociology 
in the preparation of rural school teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. The U. §. 
Public Health Service asks for rural s0- 
ciology in the preparation of nurses for 
county health units and for the state and 
district supervisors. Even before Septem- 
ber 1939, when the then 7,000 county agri- 
cultural and home demonstration agents 
were asked what courses they would take if 
they could take their training over again or 
had a graduate year, rural sociology was 
high on the list of the top half dozen 
subjects. 

Such people, whether as upper classmen 
or as master’s candidates, obviously need an 
appreciation of research, and some knowl- 
edge of its concepts and methods. But pre 
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eminently they want rural sociology as a 
tool subject. For them it must be func- 
tional What do we know, for instance, 
about the how of community organization, 
about the operations of social groups that 
will help these social servants who, as the 
society we study is organized, must increas- 
ingly deal with communities and groups in 
their daily work. 

The Civil Service Commission in a recent 
bulletin on beginning jobs in the social sci- 
ences in the federal services may have gone 
too far in its advice to minimize theoretical 
courses and emphasize functional ones, at 
least until entering upon graduate work. 
But the fact remains that there are prac- 
tical jobs in the rural field that need doing 
and that we are being asked to educate for 
such jobs and their competent performance. 
If we fail so to do we must stop complaining 
if our contributions as we define them are 
overlooked. 

Are we ready to say we need make no 
changes? If so, that answer must be well 
grounded in assured knowledge. If not, we 
must re-examine our procedures and re- 
evaluate our objectives so as to become sure 
or to improve. That, it seems to the com- 
mitte, is only the part of wisdom, not to say 
safety, for our science. 

And now this demand greets us also on 
the graduate level, not only from opera- 
tional or action agencies, using our product, 
but also from our very own prospective 
Ph.D.’s looking back at us uncertainly 
through the smoke of battle, and by our 
invitation speaking their minds on research 
and teaching. 

They have been heard above but your com- 
mittee before making a suggestion would 
present a summary of their testimony from 
one man. 


As I see it there are two very funda- 
mental shortcomings in both undergrad- 
uate and graduate training. The first 
of these is the lack of sufficient train- 
ing in research particularly in actually 
setting down and working out a prob- 
lem. The second is that most students of 
rural sociology are not going to be sci- 
entists in the pure sense of the word. 
Many of them will contribute to the 
science through their work, but, in the 


meantime, they must be able to do some- 
thing for which the world has a need 
for and is willing to give something in 
exchange for it. Teaching and research 
opportunities are limited. In themselves 
they are not sufficient justification for 
the time and effort involved. The next 
logical step is to train persons to use 
that material at hand and in so doing do 
it as scientifically as is possible when 
dealing with the human factor. That 
may make them reformers, but there is 
no reason why reform couldn’t be done 
with more of an element of science 
than has been the case to date. 

Your committee’s point is that other 
disciplines have met this same demand and 
answered it. Harvard, Leland Stanford, and 
Columbia and several other universities give 
a doctor of education as a practitioner’s 
degree and at Columbia at least the pro- 
cedure is more rigorous than for the Ph.D. 
in education if the examinations involved 
and the points required are a criterion. The 
M.D. is a practitioner’s degree. The doc- 
torate of medical science or the Ph.D. in 
some aspect of medical or health research 
is given for research competence. A doc- 
tor of social work is being seriously con- 
sidered in several places where the Ph.D. 
requirements have been found unsuitable 
for many social workers needing to go be- 
yond their M.S. in social work. Chicago 
already has such a degree. 

The time may be coming in some of the 
social sciences, if not already here, when 
the body of knowledge on the applied side 
has grown so large we may not be fair to 
graduate students interested in that aspect, 
if we require them to undertake all of the 
steps required of Ph.D.’s. Indeed, for too 
many such, successful in their practice, the 
dissertation is a hurdle not the first step in 
a research career. 

A practioner’s degree in rural sociology 
or any kindred field, say a doctor of social 
science, cannot be instituted by rural so- 
ciology alone, but the committee would raise 
the question as to whether our group might 
not begin to explore this possibility with 
others in our institutions or with other 
societies. Certainly some of the agencies 
that are our market are not wholly satis- 
fied with present arrangements. Certainly 
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the students sampled are not wholly satis- 
fied. Again, are we sure that what we now 
do is wholly adequate for the post-war sit- 
uation? Your committee believes this sit- 
uation offers us a great opportunity. 


This is not to decry research. Quite the 
contrary. The doctorate of education did 
not ruin educational research. Rather the 
average produced on the Ph.D. level im- 
proved. Research will ever be the basis and 
the hope of any science so long as it is vital, 
imaginative, unstultified, working con- 
stantly on the frontiers to enlarge the as- 
sured body of knowledge. But even in our 
research training we are not above the 
criticism of those we hope will follow in our 
footsteps. Their plaints we commend to 
those charged with the task of training 
them in research. 


We propose further that as soon as pos- 
sible after the end of both wars a confer- 
ence, similar to those once held by those 
persons in the land grant colleges doing 
research under Purnell Bill funds, be called 
to meet at least four and better five days 
for the purpose of 


1. Appraising critically and with candor 
the whole area of research in rural so- 
ciology in terms of what has been done 
in recent years and what is now being 
done. 


2. That the whole area of research now 
needed in our field be explored with care, 
together with a revaluation of our basic 
research objectives. 


3. That if possible some attention be given 
to training in research as related to the 
findings from 2. 


4. Considering the relation of rural so- 
ciological research to applied rural 
sociology. 


We propose further that the membership 
of this conference include not only men and 
women using Purnell funds in the colleges 
of agriculture, but also those guiding Ph.D. 
research in rural sociology in the privately 
endowed universities and a few professors 
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from liberal arts colleges and state teach. 
ers colleges who have shown research ability 
and who are teaching rural sociology on the 
Master’s level. 


If necessary, funds should be sought to 
bring persons of the last two groups to such 
a conference. 


By the war’s end it will be over a decade 
since such a meeting was held. One is over. 
due both because of the situation we, in 
common with other social sciences, face and 
because of the incidental but conside) |e 
values in terms of morale and mutua. 
derstanding. 


It is needed also because the disloc: 
produced by the war with its vast shif 
population, with its amazing record of ; 
cultural production already threatening 1 
surpluses in some crops, and the com 
changes that will follow the demobiliz:tion 
of both military and civilian industrial per- 
sonnel, will raise serious problems demand- 
ing research. The impact of that research 
for good will be enhanced if it can i 
planned cooperatively and _  integrata’l 
nationally. 


With respect to the problems raised by 
our respondees as to the need for guidance 
in the teaching of rural sociology your com- 
mittee suggests that institutions with grad- 
uate students desiring to enter teaching 
consider a monthly or fortnightly seminar 
on the teaching of rural sociology. Com- 
parably there might well be a similar sem- 
inar on research methods, perhaps using 
current and/or recent research as the basis. 


Your committee further suggests that 
women should be given a larger place in the 
professional program in Rural Sociology. 
They can do much of the work as well as 
men, especially in research. The fact that 
few women have previously come into the 
field or been encouraged to do so is prob- 
ably a reflection of the fact that the College 
of Agriculture is a man’s college, and the 
faculty is made up almost wholly of men. 
However, during the period of scarcity just 
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ahead women could help a great deal be- needs with respect to rural sociology and 
cause they can be in the process of training their personal relations to it. 


now while the war is in progress. J. H. Ko 
Your committee has a final suggestion to CHaRLEs E. LIVELY 

pass on to the 1945 administration. Its work *Dwicht SANDERSON 

covered chiefly those of our group in the T. LyNN SMITH 

services or in civilian war agencies. There CoNRAD TAEUBER 

are many persons well along the Ph.D. road CarL C. TAYLOR 

who fall in neither category. Many are EDMUND DES. BRUNNER, 

teaching in colleges. Possibly the entire Chairmen. 


membership non Ph.D. of the society should 
be similarly asked as to its opinions and * Deceased. 


- 
[ 
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Louis J. Ducoff—In consultation with a 
Bureau-Wide Committee. Wages of Ag- 
ricultural Labor in the United States. 
193 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Washington, D. C., Sept., 1944. 

Mr. Ducoff and his associates in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have prepared and issued an analytical 
compendium of statistical data relating to 
farm wage rates, farm wage payments and 
farm workers’ earnings in the United 
States. No new data are reported; nor, on 
the other hand, is the study an exhaustive 
compilation of secondary data. The work 
is primarily analytical and is based largely 
on federal sources of information. 

The analyses, unfortunately, are to a 
great extent as traditional as the data. Out 
of nine chapters, the first three are “back- 
ground”—who hires the farm workers, how 
many and who the farm workers are, how 
and what wages are paid. Next following 
this descriptive material and prior to the 
chapters offering some suggestions as to the 
factors that determine or influence farm 
wages, it is something of a shock to find that 
the first analytical preoccupation of the 
investigators is with wages as an expense in 
production. However, the analysis of pro- 
duction expense at this point is not con- 
clusive and the question of the farmers’ 
ability to pay wages and whether the wages 
paid in the past are those “which farmers 
could have afforded to pay” (p. 98) are de- 
ferred until later. 

In chapters 5 and 6, the investigators 
address themselves to the question of why 
farm wages are what they are. The first 
analysis on this point is relationship to farm 
income. A certain relationship is found be- 
tween wages and net dollar income, but 
“farm wage rates tend to lag behind 
changes in farm income on both the up- 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Eleanor H. 
Bernert, Walter C. McKain, Edgar S. 
Schuler, and Roy Roberts. 


swing and the downswing of income con- 
ditions” (p. 89). A matter of very great 
significance is revealed when historical var- 
iations in farm wages are corrected for 
variations in the price level. “The course 
of real farm wages during the 33-year pe- 
riod since 1910 . . . suggests a pattern 
which would be expected of a substandard 
wage that has held to a subsistence level 
practically throughout the period. . . . The 
fact that farm wage rates have declined 
in periods of depression relatively less than 
farmers’ income is to some extent a func- 
tion of the minimum character of incomes 
derived from farm wages, which could 
hardly have fallen lower and still provided 
earnings necessary for sheer physical sub- 
sistence” (p. 93). 

Even though at this point the investiga- 
tors arrive at the obvious conclusion—that 
factors other than farm prices and farm 
incomes have an influence on farm wages, 
the next succeeding analysis deals with 
farmers’ ability to pay wages. This appears 
to be an illogical diversion, but it is to be 
noted in passing that the investigations on 
ability to pay indicated that on the basis of 
1939 and 1942 most types of farming en- 
joyed a very comfortable margin of labor 
productivity over the then current farm 
wage. “In other words, farm wage rates at 
least for the type-of-farm situations under 
consideration, can rise at a faster rate than 
farm prices and still be well within the 
limit of farmers’ ability to pay during a 
period like the present” (p. 109). 

Returning again to what makes farm 
wages what they are, the investigators in 
chapter 6 study historical relationships be- 
tween agricultural and industrial wage 
rates. From this clearly emerges a dis- 
parity spread since 1910-1914 between farm 
wages and more rapidly improving non- 
farm wages of such size and significance as 
to pale the disparity upon which the tra- 
ditional farm income “parity” is founded. 
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As to what this reviewer believes is the 
principal problem to be solved—how are 
farm wages determined—the investigators 
again subject us to two digressions. One is 
on earnings and welfare of farm wage 
workers; the other a discussion of wartime 
regulation of farm wage rates. Finally, in 
the last chapter, which purports to deal 
with post-war farm wage policy, we find 
some of the analysis that should be found 
perhaps in the second chapter and certainly 
not later than the fourth chapter of an 
analytical work on farm wages. This is the 
analysis of farm population (and farm 
labor supply) in relation to non-agricultural 
employment and the further interrelations 
of farm wages, farm income, non-agricul- 
tural wages, etc. Here the reader can find, 
although the investigators do not seem 
explicitly to recognize it, that the same 
factor (a high level of off-farm employ- 
ment) that produces the high farm income 
also drains away the superabundance of 
farm workers and places the remainder of 
farm workers in a less hopeless bargaining 
and employment position, thus resulting in 
rising farm wages. 

One conclusion seemingly dependent upon 
only a small fraction of the juxtaposed tab- 
ulations and charts, is that legislation may 
be needed to help diminish the farm work- 
er’s vulnerability to downward pressure on 
wages in the post-war period. Another con- 
clusion—that Government employment serv- 
ices should be adequate—seems to be com- 
pletely irrespective of the analysis or any 
of the data presented. A third conclusion— 
that agriculture should be more efficient and 
provide a bigger income for all engaged— 
was a motto in good standing long before 
the existence of-either the data or the 
analysis herein reported. Finally, the con- 
clusion that farm laborers should be part 
of the agricultural parity calculation on 
the income side, while enunciated before, is 
well buttressed by Mr. Ducoff’s analysis. 

VARDEN FULLER. 


Statistician International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America (Northern Calif.). 
OEU No. 21320 AFL. 


REJOINDER TO THE REVIEW BY C. HORACE 
HAMILTON OF Rural Level of Living In- 
dexes for Counties of the United States, 
1940, APPEARING IN Rural Sociology, 
JUNE, 1944, 


In the review of the 1940 Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics index of rural-farm 
level of living which appeared in this sec- 
tion, the reviewer confused several im- 
portant issues: (1) what a rural-farm level 
of living index for counties of the United 
States should attempt to measure, (2) what 
items from those available should be in- 
cluded in an index, and (3) what is the best 
method of combining data on the chosen 
items into an: index after the answers to 
(1) and (2) have been determined. 

In recent articles, cited in a footnote of 
the review, an attempt has been made to 
present (1) the concept of rural-farm level 
of living which the BAE index was de- 
signed to measure, (2) the reasons for 
choice of the items included, and (3) the 
applicability of the method used in deter- 
mining weights for combining data on the 
chosen items. Hence this rejoinder will not 
present any general “defense” of the con- 
cept of level of living used, the choice of 
items, or the methods of deriving the index 
formula, but will be restricted to specific 
points raised in the review and especially 
to clarifying which of the three issues are 
involved in the several points. The italicized 
statements below are from the review and 
are considered in the same order as they 
originally appeared. 

“The index is overloaded with cash-farm- 
ing factors.” This statement seems to in- 
dicate the major reason for the reviewer’s 
disapproval of the BAE index. Some rural 
sociologists place great emphasis on home- 
produced food, which perhaps symbolizes 
certain non-economic values of farm living, 
and less emphasis on things bought with 
money. The fact is often overlooked that in 
the country as a whole these two aspects of 
level of living are positively correlated, that 
counties with high values on one tend to 
have high values on the other, and hence 
they are not intrinsically opposed. Also not 
always explicitly recognized is the fact that 
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food is only one of the major components 
of level of living and it is possible that in- 
clusion of as many items related to but not 
directly measures of amount of home-pro- 
duced food as the reviewer might wish 
would overload an index with “subsistence 
farming factors.” In the selection of the 13 
items for exploratory work in developing 
the BAE index, 5 items indicative of pro- 
duction of food for home consumption were 
included. The inference seems justified that 
if all 13 items had been retained in the final 
index, the criticism quoted above would not 
have been made. 


These 5 items (along with several other 
items) were dropped in the final choice of 
items for the index. Because the results of 
factor analysis, as well as of correlation 
analysis, were used in reaching the decision 
to drop the 5 items, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish carefully between this use of fac- 
tor analysis and the use of factor analysis 
as a technique for determining weights for 
combining items once they have been 
chosen. 


Explaining the reason for use of correla- 
tion or factor analysis indications in elim- 
inating certain items requires an examina- 
tion of the assumptions underlying index 
construction. An index should attempt to 
measure only in one dimension. In fact, in 
setting out to develop a level of living index, 
it is automatically implied that “level of 
living” is essentially uni-dimensional, or at 
least that a uni-dimensional nucleus of ele- 
ments included in the concept is sufficiently 
large that a measure or index which dif- 
ferentiates counties along this dimension 
would be useful. Now it might be argued 
that “level of living” is too complex to be so 
treated and that it needs to be measured by 
a multi-dimensional scale.! But if the utility 
of a single index of rural-farm level of liv- 
ing for all counties of the United States be 
granted, then it follows that the index 
should be constructed in such a way as to 


* Another study underway in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics involves the de- 
velopment of a multi-dimensional scale of 
level of living for farm families. 


give maximum discrimination along some 
one “dimension.” 
Factor analysis offers nothing essentially 
different from correlation analysis in jp. 
dicating which ones of a group of items tend 
to be differentiating counties similarly ang 
hence can be combined into a uni-dimens. 
ional index. It does afford a convenient 
summarizing technique when a large matrix 
of intercorrelations is involved. But the fact 
that a given item has a negative correlation 
with a majority of items chosen for consid- 
eration for inclusion in a level of living 
index shows (without recourse to factor 
analysis) that the item tends to differenti- 
ate counties in approximately the reverse 
order from that which the majority of the 
items do. (For example, in North Carolina 
the “percentage of farms reporting hogs 
and pigs” has negative correlations with 9 
out of 12 of the other items explored.) 


Correlation or factor analysis may also 
indicate that an item which has approxi- 
mately zero correlation with the others is 
differentiating counties with respect to a 
dimension completely unrelated to that 
which the other items are. The basic issue 
here is that we do not consider it appro- 
priate to combine into a single index items 
which tend to cancel each other out (pre- 
dominantly negative correlations) or items 
which are differentiating in a direction in- 
dependent of the major axis determined by 
the components (zero correlations). (This 
decision is partly necessitated by the fact 
that we have no measures for counties 
available on the criterion we really want to 
measure—“rural-farm level of living.”) The 
reviewer, on the other hand, believes such 
types of items can be combined into one 
index, and that the resulting index would 
more validly differentiate counties accord- 
ing to their “rural-farm level of living.” 

Thus, the issues involved in this para- 
graph are both (1) concept of level of liv- 
ing, and (2) choice of items to be included, 
but not (3) method of weighting together 
items chosen, which is where the factor or 
component analysis procedures most im- 
portantly enter into the construction of the 
BAE index. 
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“The index ignores certain fundamental 
regional variations.” Yes, it does. If we 
want an index which will provide a basis 
for comparing a county in Maine with one 
in New Mexico, then we have to restrict 
ourselves to items which are meaningful 
indicators of level of living in both states. 
This point is more fully treated in an article 
previously published.? 

The argument given under this heading 
again emphasizes the matter of home-pro- 
duced food, which we have treated above. 
Thus again the issues involved in this point 
are (1) and (2), but not (3). 

“All available data could and should have 
been used in constructing the index.” A 
very great number of series of percentages, 
medians or means relevant to rural-farm 
level of living could be computed for the 
counties of the United States from data 
available in the 1940 Censuses of Population, 
Housing and Agriculture. For example, one 
could include not only median grade of 
school completed by rural-farm persons 25 
years of age and over, but also percentage 
who completed 4 or more grades, 8 or more 
grades, high school, college, ete., or even 
more complicated measures such as the per- 
centage of those completing high school 
who also completed college. Similarly with 
housing data, and especially with agricul- 
tural data, almost innumerable summariz- 
ing measures relevant to rural-farm level 
of living could have been developed. 

Economy is a most important considera- 
tion in the planning of methods for pro- 
jects requiring a considerable amount of 
statistical computing. The factor analysis 
procedures by which the index formula for 
the 5 items chosen was developed require 
approximately 3 hours of clerical time. 
Computing of percentages or means for 7 
additional items for 3,000 counties of the 
United States and evaluating indexes for 
counties involving 13 rather than 5 items 
would have required a good many man- 
months; if done for “all available” data the 





*Margaret Jarman Hagood and Louis J. 
Ducoff, “What Level of Living Indexes 
Measure,” American Sociological Review, 
IX (February, 1944). 


time estimate would be fantastic. This point 
relates only to the matter of number and 
choice of items to be included, and not at all 
to the methods for combining them. 

In this same section, there is a recapitula- 
tion of questions about the utility of factor 
analysis in index construction, with an ad- 
ditional criticism that the index does not 
show up intra-regional variations as a good 
index should. For interregional compar- 
ability, which was a requirement for this 
index, some degree of differentiating ca- 
pacity within a region was necessarily sac- 
rificed. This has been discussed more fully 
elsewhere.? 

“A better and simpler method is avail- 
able.” The material in this section does not 
satisfactorily document the claim of the 
italicized paragraph heading. The sentence 
“If the sum of these factors is assumed to 
represent level of living then the weights 
assigned to each factor (expressed in stan- 
dard units) must necessarily all be equal!” 
says only that “If we decide to define level 
of living as the unweighted sum (or aver- 
age) of the standard scores of the items 
chosen, then the correct way of making an 
index of level of living as thus defined is to 
take the unweighted sum (or average) of 
the standard scores of the items.” The truth 
of the statement is self-evident, but it 
affords no evidence that the method pro- 
posed is superior. 

The case for superiority of the proposed 
index is attempted chiefly on the basis of 
home-produced food. Here we need to 
examine the proposal for a “better” index 
with respect to the several issues, and we 
find again that the major difference is with 
respect to (2), namely, which items should 
be included (this has already been dis- 
cussed). The reviewer’s proposal also differs 
with respect to (3), the method of weight- 
ing together the items chosen. But if the 
items are all positively correlated, as were 
the 5 items in the BAE index, weighting 
them equally would have given an index 
highly correlated with the one obtained by 


* Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Rural Level 
of Living Indexes,” Rural Sociology, VIII 
(September, 1943). 
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the BAE method of weighting even though 
the index would be less defensible on the 
score of justifying weights used. 

“How closely does the Hagood index cor- 
respond with the proposed index?” In this 
and the following section, the degree of cor- 
relation of the BAE index or of other al- 
ternative indexes with the “proposed” index 
seems to be used as a sort of test of good- 
ness or validity. The BAE index was not 
designed to measure level of living as de- 
fined by the “proposed” index. The correla- 
tions of the several alternative indexes have 
no bearing upon which is the “best” index. 

“Conclusion.” The reviewer’s recommend- 
ation for developing a better rural-farm 
level of living index seems to be this: take 
all conceivably relevant items available 
from Censuses, weight them equally, and 
let the broad criterion of “relevance” and 
Census availability really define the con- 
cept of level of living. In contrast, in de- 
veloping the BAE index we have tried to 
formulate the concept of level of living for 
which an appropriate measure was to be 
developed, we have admittedly used judg- 
ment as to importance per se and import- 
ance in representing other items in selecting 
items for exploratory purposes, in the next 
step of final selection we have used correla- 
tion and factor analysis to aid judgment in 
choosing items which best represent others 
and which generally differentiate counties 
along one dimension* throughout the United 
States, and in the final step of developing a 
method of combining information on the 
chosen items to give an index of something 
they have in common, namely reflecting 
level of living, we have used component or 


*This dimension is by factor analysis or 
component methods determined as that di- 


mension along which the items finally 
chosen can “best” discriminate. Since the 
reviewer did not discuss this feature of the 
factor analysis methods and since it is 
treated elsewhere, it has not been treated 
here. However, perhaps the strongest case 
for factor analysis methods in determining 
weights (issue 3) when we do not have data 
on a criterion can be made on the basis of 
defining the criterion as the criterion “most 
predictable” from the partial and imperfect 
indicators on which we do have information. 


factor analysis methods to supply weights 
for an index of the most important single 
factor they reflect. 

In definition of concept to be measured, 
the reviewer has not been explicit as to a 
proposed “better” definition. In choice of 
items to be included, he has proposed 
“everything” in contrast to our judgment 
plus uni-dimensional criteria. In method of 
weighting he proposes “weighting every. 
thing equally” whereas we have defined as 
level of living that dimension which our 
finally selected items can best measure, the 
most important single factor they reflect, 
and weighted them according to their cor- 
relations with this factor. On none of the 
three phases of construction of a rural- 
farm level of living index has the reviewer 
offered an alternative procedure which 
gives promise of yielding a superior index. 

MARGARET JARMAN HAGoop. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





POPULATION 


Connecticut ranks fourth among the 4 
States in the proportion of its population 
that is foreign-born.1 More than 30 countries 
are represented in the foreign-born popula- 
tion which amounts to nearly one-fifth of 
the State’s total population. The hetero 
geneity of population is not confined to 
urban areas as both the rural-farm popula- 
tion and the rural-nonfarm population con- 
tain high proportions of foreign-born. The 
bulletin contains much information that is 
not available elsewhere. Arrangements 
were made with the Bureau of the Census 
for some special tabulations which made 
possible analyses of the distribution of 
foreign-born among  Connecticut’s 16? 
towns. Particular attention is given to the 
relative proportions of the different nation 
alities in each town. Italians and Poles 
dominate the foreign-born population ™ 


‘Nathan L. Whetten and Henry W. 
Riecken, Jr. The foreign-born population 0 
Connecticut, 1940. Conn. Agr., Expt. Ste 
Bul. 246, 75 pp. In cooperation with Bur 
Aer. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Storrs, Sept. 
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most towns although distinct clusters of 
towns are characterized by French Ca- 
nadians, Finns, Germans, Czechoslovakians, 
Russians, and Lithuanians. The ten dom- 
inant nationalities are analyzed in detail. 
Their distribution among the towns is given 
as well as their significance relative to other 
foreign-born groups in each town. A break- 
down by urban, rural-farm, and rural-non- 
farm groupings is also shown for each na- 
tionality. A total of 14 figures and 29 maps, 
induding 2 double-page colored maps, is 
used in demonstrating the diversity and 
complexity of Connecticut’s foreign-born 
population. 


Recent resettlement in rural Rhode Is- 
land? describes the characteristics of the 
movement of population into certain towns 
during a period of three years. Two hun- 
dred households who had moved into eight 
towns during the period from the summer 
of 1939 to the summer of 1942 were inter- 
viewed in order to determine the character- 
istics of the migrants, their reasons for 
moving, and their effect on the life of the 
cmmunity. Approximately 90 per cent 
came from some urban center, the re- 
mainder being from rural or “rurban” 
areas. Over 75 per cent migrated from 
some location within the State. The majority 
of the migrants were families with young 
children, who wanted the advantages of 
rural living with as many urban con- 
veniences as possible. Occupational activ- 
ities rated second place in the list of rea- 
sons for moving. The majority had urban 
oeeupations, such as craftsmen, operators, 
proprietors and managers. Although 60 per 
cent of the families had land holdings of 
one or more acres, only 6 per cent of all em- 
ployed workers were reported as agricul- 
tural workers. Increased ownership of auto- 
mobiles and the good roads facilitated the 
commuting of migrants between their new 
residences and places of employment. 

Participation in organizational activity 
by one or more members was reported by 


“A. A. Asadorian. Recent resettlement in 
wy Rhode Island. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
ul. 293. 51 pp. Kingston, Aug., 1944. 


only 17 per cent of the families. Lack of 
interest on the part of the newcomers and 
a feeling of “apartness” among older resi- 
dents hindered group participation. An un- 
usual amount of neighborliness, fostered by 
a mill owner, existed in one community 
with many informal meetings and gather- 
ings, but in the other communities social 
visits were rather limited. The majority of 
residents were satisfied with their new sur- 
roundings and looked to the future with a 
feeling of security. 


The bulletin, Age structure of Kentucky 
population, 1940,3 gives age distribution 
data for the State as a whole, its rural and 
urban parts, its counties and subregions. In 
comparison with the United States in 1940, 
Kentucky had a population with a high 
proportion of children and of youths 15 to 
19 because of a high birth rate and of re- 
tarded rural-urban migration during the 
1930’s. The distribution by age in Kentucky 
cities closely resembled that for the United 
States as a whole. Rural nonfarm popula- 
tion in Kentucky was a composite of many 
community types: mining camps, small 
towns and suburban areas, each with a 
characteristic pattern of age distribution. 
The farmers’ trading center, the suburban 
town, the miners’ town and the haven town 
showed four distinct types in age compo- 
sition. The ten social subregions differed in 
age pattern and included two extreme types 
—the Cumberland Plateau, typically rural 
in its abundance of children; the Metro- 
politan Areas, typically urban in adult pre- 
dominance. Differences in age distribution 
are illustrated by graphs, charts and maps. 


A recent release on County variation in 
net migration from the rural-farm popula- 
tion, 1930-404 shows that the counties in the 
West North Central Division and those in 


®* Howard W. Beers and Robin M. Wil- 
liams. Age structure of Kentucky popula- 
tion, 1940. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 465, 35 
pp. Lexington, June, 1944. 

‘Eleanor H. Bernert. County variation in 
net migration from the rural-farm popula- 
tion, 1930-40. 44 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C., Dec., 1944. 
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the three Southern Divisions experienced 
the heaviest relative losses of farm people 
due to net migration during the depression 
decade. Small clusters of counties showing 
the greatest relative losses were located 
chiefly in the drought-stricken areas of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas. More than 
60 per cent of the counties which had size- 
able gains in the farm population through 
net migration were located in the States of 
the New England, Middle Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Divisions. They are chiefly in areas 
where part-time farming and suburbaniza- 


tion have been increasing. Tables present . 


the absolute and relative net change in the 
rural-farm population due to migration dur- 
ing the 1930-1940 decade. A map using ten 
class intervals is attached. The total loss in 
the rural-farm population due to net migra- 
tion is estimated to be 3.5 million persons. 


A series of reports® presenting the re- 
sults of censuses of ten congested produc- 
tion areas has been released by the Bureau 
of the Census in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee for Congested Production Areas. The 
censuses, taken during the four month 
period, March to June 1944, were made for 
ten selected areas—the Charleston (S. C.), 
Detroit-Willow Run, Hampton Roads, Los 
Angeles, Mobile, Muskegon, Portland-Van- 
couver, Puget Sound, San Diego, and San 
Francisco Bay Congested Production Areas. 
Data are presented for each of these areas 
on population characteristics, the labor 
force, migration since 1940, families and 
housing characteristics. 

In the ten areas population increases 
since 1940 varied from 110.5 per cent in San 
Diego to 8.6 per cent in the Detroit-Willow 
Run Area. The largest absolute increase 
occurred in the San Francisco Bay Area 
where the total population gain amounted 
to 582,809. In general, the population in- 
creases in these areas tended to be larger 
in those sections located outside the prin- 
cipal cities, especially in those portions in- 


°U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of 
congested production areas. Series CA-3, 
Nos. 1-10. Washington, D. C., 1944. 


side the metropolitan districts but outsid 
the central cities. In some cases, the popp. 
lation increases within the central citie 
were marked. San Diego experienced the 
greatest gain, amounting to 198,517 or 974 
per cent. 

In the several tables on migration status, 
in-migrants are classified according t 
whether or not they lived on a farm ip 
1940. In-migrants who were residing on 
farms in 1940 comprised from 12.6 per cent 
(San Diego) to 27.1 per cent (Mobile) of 
the total number of in-migrants. Figures 
for all areas, except the Muskegon Area, 
are based on sample enumerations. A com- 
plete enumeration was made in the Muske. 
gon Area. Data are given for each area by 
counties, for selected cities, and for metro- 
politan districts. 


The first intercensal estimates of the 
farm population by age and sex and of 
farm households by occupation of head of 
household, for the United States, have been 
released jointly by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economies 
for April, 1944.® This is the first of a series 
of releases to be issued jointly giving esti- 
mates of the farm population and related 
statistics. 

The tables and text of the release of the 
new estimates feature the wartime shifts in 
the size and characteristics of the farm 
population and farm households. Civilian 
farm population decreased from approx- 
mately 30.5 million persons in April, 1944, 
to less than 26 million in April, 1944-8 
decrease of 15 per cent. The population los 
in the number of young adults is partict- 
larly marked. The males aged 15-24 de 
creased over 40 per cent and the females m2 
this same age group decreased about 2 
per cent. A decline of over 1 million children 
under 14 years of age indicates a large 
migration of farm families. 


*U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of t 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ag: 
Econ. Estimates of farm population 7 
farm households—April, 1944 and Apri 
1940. Series Census—B.A.E.: No. 1. W 
ington, D. C., Jan., 19465. 
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A shift from farming to nonagricultural 
-Bemployment is reflected in the decrease in 
the number of farm-resident families whose 
head is employed chiefly as a farmer, farm 
manager or farm laborer. The increase in 
the number of farm families having a head 
employed mainly in nonagricultural work 
approximately equalled the decrease in 
farm families with an unemployed head. 
The number of farm resident households 
which contain a farm operator decreased by 
15 per cent during the 4 years. The esti- 
mates were derived from two cooperative 
sample studies made by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. One was the matching of sched- 
ules for about 7,000 households from the 
1940 Censuses of Population, Agriculture, 
and Housing to obtain estimates for some 
characteristics not shown on the Popula- 
tion schedule. The other was a sample 
enumeration of 4,000 farm households in 
April, 1944, to obtain current information 
on farms and farm population. 


RURAL REHABILITATION 

The bulletin, Farm Security Administra- 
~ tion rehabilitation loan experience in five 
‘BMissouri counties,? records the attempt of 
an assistant supervisor of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration to evaluate the rehabili- 
tation loan experience as it was reflected in 
the progress made by 233 borrowers be- 
tween July, 1936, and July, 1940, in five 
MEborder Ozark counties. The conclusions are 
"Bthe result of a blending of the author’s 
administrative experience in an action pro- 
gram and an analysis of the progress of the 
families as recorded in their farm and fi- 


it-Bnancial records. Change in net worth was 


the chief criterion of progress though a 
number of other factors, such as physical 
Tesources available, the family of the bor- 
Tower, amount of aid extended, and efforts 
to repay the loan, were considered in the 


Climbing toward security$8 describes an 


im. ‘George Harness. Farm Security Admin- 
tration rehabilitation loan experience in 
Missouri counties (June, 1942). Mo. 


rn Expt. Sta. Bul. 476, 34 pp. Columbia, 


experiment in rehabilitating 660 families 
who were too poor to qualify for help under 
the regular program of the Farm Security 
Administration designed to help low-income 
farm families. These families lived in small 
areas in ten widely dispersed counties 
throughout the United States. Most of the 
families were white, but some were Negro. 
One county is in the Spanish-American 
area. The report emphasizes what has been 
learned through this experiment from the 
time it was begun late in 1938 to the end of 
1942. The importance of the supervisor’s 
making an individualized approach to each 
family was stressed. These people needed 
careful instruction and guidance in carrying 
out their part of the program, along with a 
flexible loan plan which provided for essen- 
tial material aids to rehabilitation. 


An inventory of the family’s resources, 
obtained through the use of a schedule, 
gave the supervisor a fairly complete pic- 
ture of the family’s past performances, 
economic resources, occupational expe- 
riences, health status, extent of participa- 
tion in social and educational activities and 
other indications of their level of living. 
Greatest progress was made when the 
supervisor used a problem approach. Some 
of the problems were insufficient land to 
make an economic farm unit, lack of man- 
agerial ability, poor health, inadequate 
school facilities, isolation of families be- 
cause of impossible roads and emotional 
frustrations and_ insecurity. Progress 
toward solving the problems which were 
keeping the families from being self-sup- 
porting was indicated by: (1) increased 
production of food and other farm products, 
(2) repair of farm and home equipment, 
(3) enlargement of farm enterprises, (4) 
increase of nonfarm employment, (5) im- 
proved tenure arrangements, (6) repay- 
ment of loans, (7) improvement of health 
through better medical care, a more ade- 
quate diet and better living conditions, (8) 
a growing interest in cooperative services 


® Rachel Rowe Swiger and Olaf F. Larson. 
Climbing toward security. 65 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., 
Nov., 1944. 
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and (9) greater emotional stability. A de- 
scription of the sample counties, an outline 
of the characteristics of the project fam- 
ilies, and the work program plan are in- 
cluded in the appendix. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

The study, Prestige classes in a New 
York rural community,® is based on 14 
months of field work and participant ob- 
servation by the author and his wife. A 
total of 1,235 persons were rated on the 
basis of “standing,” “reputation,” or “re- 
spect” in the community. The number of 
classes employed by resident raters ranged 
from four to ten while Kaufman used 11 in 
his own rating. From these were developed 
composite prestige class ratings grouped in 
11 class intervals. In the analysis these 
ratings are related to a wide variety of 
variables: general social characteristics in- 
cluding ethnic group, place of residence, 
occupation, and level of consumption; in- 
formal and formal association and leader- 
ship; attitudes on local, national and gen- 
eral issues; and personality characteristics. 

The frequency distribution of composite 
prestige ratings is roughly normal. Accord- 
ingly, when plotted as a bar chart with the 
bars centered one above the other, the re- 
sultant figure is strongly reminiscent of 
that used by Sumner to illustrate his theory 
of social stratification in Folkways. This 
study, therefore, tends to confirm the con- 
cept of American social classes as statis- 
tical artifacts in a psycho-social continuum 
of prestige or status which the investigator 
ean slice as thick or thin as he wishes. 
Methodology or predilection may determine 
the number of classes which emerge, but it 
cannot escape the continuum. 


RURAL YOUTH 
Victory Farm Volunteers! helped farm- 
ers produce wartime crops. A study of their 


* Harold F. Kaufman. Prestige classes in 
a New York rural community. Cornell Univ. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Memoir 260, 46 pp. Ithaca, 
Mar., 1944. 

*U. S. Dept. Agr. Ext. Serv. and War 
Food Admin. VFV on the farm front. 12 
ee Pub. 542, Washington, D. C., May, 
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work in 1943 in Minnesota, Vermont, Ney 
Jersey, Maine, Oregon, Pennsylvania ané 
Louisiana showed that best results were ob. 
tained when (1) the program was under. 
stood by the farmers, the young workers 
and their parents, (2) the youth had som 
preparation for their farm work, (3) there 
was careful placement of workers, and (4) 
the supervisors made frequent visits after 
placement and groups were supervised in 
the field. Suggestions for recruiting, train. 
ing, placement and supervision are included 
in the report. 


Wartime adjustments of Indiana rural 
youth!! are summarized in a short report 
which presents the findings of a rural youth 
survey made in four Indiana counties in 
March, 1944. The investigators found that 
60 per cent of the rural youth had changed 
residence since 1940—40 per cent had left 
the home county and 20 per cent had made 
some shift within county borders. About 
three-fourths of the male migrants entered 
the military service and one-fifth moved to 
urban centers. Approximately two-thirds of 
the female migrants shifted to urban resi- 
dences and about one-fourth moved to other 
farms. The largest proportion of youth 
leaving the home county were from the 
youngest age bracket—between 18 and 19 
in 1940. Almost twice as many young men 
were farming for themselves in 1944 as in 
1940 and partnerships showed a slight 
increase. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The black and white of rejections for 
military service!2 is a report on the rejec- 
tions of Negroes for military service. This 
brochure is divided into four parts: (1) the 
problem and its background, (2) an analysis 
of factors contributing to the rejection of 


"J, Edwin Losey, and others. War-time 
adjustments of Indiana rural youth. 8 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. in & 
operation with Purdue Univ. Lafayette 
Aug., 1944. - 

% The American Teachers Associatiol 





The black and white of rejections for mil 
itary service. 51 pp. The American Teach 
ers Asso., Montgomery, Ala., Aug., 1944. 
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Negro selectees on account of educational 
and “mental” deficiencies, (3) an analysis 
of programs to qualify for military service 
selectees who would otherwise be educa- 
tionally or “mentally” deficient, and (4) 
summary, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions. 

The problem is an old one, and well 
known. But with the present war “some- 
thing new has been added”: the special 
training units of the Army which have had 
phenomenal success with white and Negro 
functionally illiterate inductees. Although 
the efforts and accomplishments of the 
Navy in dealing with this problem have 
been equally striking, only Army experience 
is here reported. The Army’s success is 
attributed largely to efficient teaching per- 
sonnel, appropriate teaching materials, and 
effective teaching methods including audio- 
visual techniques. Inductees’ new motiva- 
tions and their separation from restrictive 
od environments may be more important 
than the report suggests. 


Adventures in rural education'? describes 
cooperative programs carried out in seven 
Wisconsin rural communities to improve 
rural elementary and high school educa- 
tion. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction appointed a Committee on Small 
High Schools in the fall of 1935 to obtain 
data and to formulate policies and recom- 
mendations concerning the small high school 
in Wisconsin. After this committee made 
its report in 1937 it formed the nucleus for 
anew group that undertook a constructive 
program for the improvement of rural com- 
munity education as centered around the 
village high school. The cooperative agree- 
ments with the schools selected for study 
were completed by June, 1940, and plans 
were made for beginning active, cooperative 
work with the opening of the school year in 
September, 1940. Some of the needs discov- 
ered were more curricular activities, im- 
ee 

*The Committee on Rural Community 
High Schools and seven cooperating Wis- 
consin communities. Adventures in rural ed- 


ucation. A three year report. pp. 245-348. 
Univ. of Wis., Madison, 1944. 
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provement of school-community relation- 
ships, a more unified educational program, 
training of teachers to meet the needs of 
rural education and taking greater advan- 
tage of the awareness of rural children to 
the problems of community life. 

The objectives of the study were: “(1) To 
improve rural education in the State at 
large as a result of experiences with a lim- 
ited number of communities. (2) To assist 
the cooperating communities to plan and 
operate their schools with special reference 
to their needs as rural areas. (3) To assist 
especially in improving rural secondary ed- 
ucation. (4) To encourage the planning of a 
unified twelve years of rural education. (5) 
To try out plans for better relating rural 
schools to the resources and activities of 
the community. (6) To study the problems 
of and to foster improvements in teacher 
education for rural elementary schools and 
secondary schools. (7) To improve the at- 
tractiveness of teaching in rural elementary 
and secondary schools and to provide for 
continued improvement in service of teach- 
ers.” The way in which these objectives are 
being carried out in the seven communities 
is described in detail. 


Seeking a way!4 is a partial reprint of 
the Biennial Report of the American Mis- 
sionary Association Division of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches for 1942-1944. It de- 
scribes the work of the Association in the 
field of race relations with special attention 
to what has been done in some of the south- 
ern states and Puerto Rico. “This program 
has sought to locate the areas of greatest 
tension and friction and learn what forces 
are at work to create these special prob- 
lems; to train new leadership for dealing 
intelligently with racial difficulties and for 
public education in this field of human rela- 
tions; to develop and utilize resourceful 
personnel, known as ‘Common Ground’ 
workers, who can assist communities in 
meeting and dealing with new racial situa- 


“Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches. Seek- 
ing a way. 40 pp. New York, 1944. 
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tions in a constructive manner; to develop 
special literature and other educational ma- 
terials; to consult with communities and 
agencies needing advice on special issues; 
to organize groups and educational cam- 
paigns for social action in this field where 
necessary; and to work with other agencies, 
governmental and private, engaged in sim- 
ilar efforts.” 


Bethlehem and Rochdale,'5 written in the 
one hundredth anniversary year of the or- 
ganization of the Rochdale Society of Equit- 
able Pioneers, traces the growth of con- 
sumer cooperatives, describes the efforts of 
those promoting them, and indicates possi- 
bilities for further developmert. The Roch- 
dale Society assembled the following sound 
methods of organization which have stood 
the test of a hundred years: (1) Member- 
ship open to everyone, (2) one member, one 
vote—no voting by proxy, (3) share capital 
is paid a moderate, limited return, (4) sav- 
ings of an association are allocated to each 
member to the degree to which he has used 
the organization—the “patronage savings’ 
return,” (5) neutrality on the part of the 
co-op in religion and politics, (6) Trading 
on a cash basis, (7) education of members 
and nonmembers with reference to the co- 
operative principles, and (8) constant co- 
operative expansion. The purpose of the 
report is “to furnish a historical review of 
the interest shown in the cooperative move- 
ments emanating from Rochdale by Christ- 
ian churches, agencies, movements and in- 
dividuals, mainly in the United States; to 
point out many of the common interests of 
the leaders of the Christian movement and 
the Cooperative movement; and to give il- 
lustrations of the practical activities of var- 
ious local church groups.” 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Committee on Postwar Agri- 


* Benson Y. Landis. Bethlehem and Roch- 
dale. The churches and consumer coopera- 
tion, 1884-1944. 62 pp. The Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., New York, 1944. 


cultural Policy. Postwar agriculturaj 
policy. 61 pp. Berkeley, Calif. Oct., 1944, 


Gover, M. and Yaukey, J. B. Physical im. 
pairments of members of low-income 
farm families—11,490 persons in 2,477 
Farm Security Administration borrower 
families, 1940. Pub. Health Rpts. 59: 
1163-1184, Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Sept. 8, 1944. 


General Mills, Inc. Older rural youth. Plan 
today for the America of tomorrow. 117 
pp. Minneapolis, Minn. 1944. 


Grimes, W. E. Postwar planning at the 
community level. Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Cir. 225, 10 pp. Manhattan, Aug., 1944, 


Hamilton, C. Horace and others. Medical 
care services in North Carolina. A sta- 
tistical and graphic summary. N. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Progress Rpt. No. RS-4, 82 
pp. Raleigh, Dec., 1944. 


Klem, Margaret C. Prepayment medical 
care organizations. 130 pp. Bur. Memo. 
No. 55. Second edition. Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. June, 1944. 


Lerrigo, Ruth, and Bradley, Buell. Social 
work and the Joneses. 31 pp. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 94, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. New York, Nov., 1944. 


Loomis, C. B. An experience in community 
development and the principles of com- 
munity organization. 190 pp. Rabun 
Press, Clayton, Ga. 1944. 


McNamara, Robert L., and Mangus, A. RB. 
Prepayment medical-care plans for low 
income farmers in Ohio. Ohio Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 653, 29 pp. Wooster, Oct., 1944. 


Mangus, A. R. Health defects of selective 
service registrants in rural Ohio. (Pre 
liminary report—subject to revision.) 
Ohio Univ. Dept. Rur. Econ. and Rur. 
Socio. Mimeo. Bul. 178, 22 pp. Columbus, 
1944, 








Mayo, Selz C. The foreign-born white pope 
lation in North Carolina. N. C. Agt- Expt 
Sta. Progress Rpt. No. RS-3, 9 pp. Ri 
leigh, June, 1944. 
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Scoville, Orlin J. and others. Wartime pro- 
duction adjustments on small farms. 25 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. Nov., 1944. 


Southern Rural Life Council. Agencies con- 
cerned with the quality of rural life in 
the South. A directory, 1944. 99 pp. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1944, 


United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture. First report to the 
governments of the United Nations. 55 
pp. Washington, D. C., 1944. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. State of repair 
and plumbing equipment of dwelling units 
for city-size groups and rural areas: 1940. 


5 pp. Series H-44 No. 4. Washington, 
D. C. Dec., 1944. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Agricul- 


tural economic reports and publications. 
52 pp. Washington, D. C. Sept., 1944. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. How 


city housewives respond to war food pro- 
grams. 12 pp. Washington, D. C. Oct., 
1944, 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. of Human Nutrition 


and Home Economics in cooperation with 
the Bur. of Labor Statistics. Family food 
consumption in the United States, spring, 
1942. 157 pp. U. S. Dept. Agr. Mise. Pub. 
550, Washington, D. C. 1944. 








Cooperative Living in Palestine. By Henrik 
F. Infield. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 192. $3.00. 


This is a description of the Kvutza (He- 
brew for “group,” plural Kvutzot) co- 
operative communities in Palestine. There 
are about 75 of these, with a total popula- 
tion of about 20,000. The author, a trained 
observer, lived in one of them with his wife, 
making careful records. One feels that he 
has done an honest and discriminating 
piece of reporting, perhaps with natural 
considerateness for the sensibilities of his 
former hosts. 

The occasion for the origin of this type of 
community was the secession, in 1909, of a 
Marxian-minded group from a more con- 
ventional settlement. There is no private 
ownership of land or other property. Who- 
ever joins cedes everything he has to the 
group. “A member who leaves, even after 
years of hard work, takes with him only 
that which is on his person.” 

“Every member is presumed to do his 
utmost . . . and, in return, he receives his 
necessities,” distributed according to need, 
not according to desert. Hired labor is 
prohibited. 

Management policies are determined by 
action of the entire group (the average 
population of a Kvutza is about 200). Ad- 
ministration is by a management commit- 
tee, which assigns members to their tasks. 
Individual life is considerably directed. A 
member may not leave the community, even 
for a day, without permission. 

“The cost of maintaining children is a 
group liability. Hence, the couple cannot 
have children without group consent... . 
Under these conditions, children in the 
Kvutzot are relatively few.” In 1936, in a 
population of 6,988 there were 646 children. 

“The Kvutza child grows up, supervised 
by teachers whose relationship to him is 
professional rather than affective.” In the 
kindergarten for three- to six-year-olds, “all 
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coercion is avoided. Common action de. 
pends on the consent of the children. De. 
cisions are reached by vote.” When the chil- 
dren dislike a teacher and she cannot win 
them, “she can do no other than resign.” 

“Automatically, children over six (and 
under fourteen) become members of the 
Society of Children. . . . Their society ranks 
equally with that of adults. Teachers are 
leaders and advisers, but administrative 
and juridical powers vest in the Society.... 
The order of subjects taught depends on 
what engages the children’s attention.” 

Were this experiment on some remote, 
fertile island, its prevailing ideology might 
consistently work itself out and provide a 
valuable example, whether positive or nega- 
tive. But, as is usual in social experiments, 
the Kvutzot may disappear through circum- 
stances quite unrelated to their inherent 
quality. The Kvutzot are made possible by 
Zionist finance. Zionism depends on British 
diplomacy, and Britain needs Mohammedan 
good will. Cheap Arab labor undermines 
living standards, and Jewish loyalty puts a 
strain on the doctrine, “Workers of the 
world, unite.” Should British protection be 
withdrawn, the Arabs might try to destroy 
the Kvutzot. Within Jewry there are doubts 
about Zionism, and among Zionists there 
are misgivings about Kvutza policies. 

Rainfall and surface water supplies be- 
ing inadequate for agriculture, reliance is 
placed on wells for irrigation water. These 
underground waters may be the slow ac- 
cumulation of thousands of years. Yet they 
are limited. It seems to the reviewer, 40 
engineer, that if pumping for irrigation 
becomes general, agricultural prosperity of 
some Kvutzot may be termined by exhaus- 
tion of ground water. 

But there is danger also within the 
Kvutza structure. “Like all democracies, the 
Kvutza is not immune from the bacillus of 
pressure groups. Those with . ‘social am- 
bition’ must win over the majority to their 
side, What instrument can compare with 
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the ‘pressure group,’ whether clique or fac- 
tion, for this victory? . . . Unfortunately, 
even here, the need for superiority gains 
over purer motives.” Tolerance is not a 
Marxian virtue. Generally the prevailing 
interpretation of its ideology is unchal- 
lenged, but “there are Kvutzot . . . where 
members are aligned in political feuds. 
Oddly, the partisans even exclude from their 
meetings those opponents who are members 
of the same Kvutza.” The experiment would 
be valuable if it should reveal what ele- 
ments of “bourgeois” law and custom have 
grown out of the necessity for protecting 
society from pressure groups, and perhaps 
from the dictator behind them. 

The Kvutzot and units of various other 
types are the ultimate cells in a fabric of 
economic, political and social controls di- 
rected toward a new social order for Pales- 
tine. Chief of these is the Marxian “Gen- 
eral Federation of Jewish Labor,” which 
controls the policies of the Kvutza as the 
Kvutza does that of its individual members. 

The structure of the Kvutza is strikingly 
like that of ancient Peru, in which the 
form of dictatorship found by the Spaniards 
had developed from democratically gov- 
erned, but thoroughly “Marxian,” local com- 
munities. Peru secured social equality, with 
a high degree of social security from birth 
to death, by extreme personal regimenta- 
tion. Some of Infield’s descriptions closely 
paraphrase some of those of Prescott and 
Means on Peru. A study of ancient Peru 
would throw light on the prospects, good and 
bad, of the Kvutza. 

The publication of this book and other 
accounts probably will lead to numerous 
similar conimunities being initiated in 
America, sometimes with implicit imitation, 
as from a sacred model. There are many 
persons, old and young, whose condtioning 
has prepared them to see the Kvutza as a 
perfect pattern. In America, absence of 
overall financial and administrative control 
may result in greater variations of type 
which will throw light on the relative value 
of the several elements. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


A General Rural Survey. Settlement and 
Employment of Returned Men on the 
Land. The Rural Reconstruction Com- 
mission. Canberra, Australia: Min- 
istry for Post-War Reconstruction, 
1944. Pp. 58 and 55. 


Almost first among the United Nations, 
Australia set up a Ministry of Post-War 
Reconstruction. This ministry in turn, early 
in 1943, appointed a rural commission to 
survey the whole area of rural life in Aus- 
tralia, under the chairmanship of The Hon- 
orable Frank J. S. Wise. Associated with 
him are his laymen and Professor Samuel 
Wadham of the University of Melbourne. 


The two reports of this Commission hold 
much of interest for rural sociologists. The 
first reviews the plan of rural industries, 
such as dairying, growing wheat—each of 
which employs between one-fifth and one- 
quarter of Australia’s farmers—horticul- 
ture, sugar and forestry in the total na- 
tional economy, and stresses the interde- 
pendence of rural and general well-being. 
The next chapter reviews the five recog- 
nizable periods in the history of Australian 
agriculture. This is followed by an analysis 
of general economic factors after the war 
which will influence agriculture. Next, fif- 
teen important factors including price of 
farms, land values, tenure and leases, fi- 
nance and credit, and labor are considered. 


The Commission’s program with respect 
to social conditions is far reaching. It calls 
for “. .. a national objective to give every 
farm which is not too remote an opportunity 
to use electricity at a cost comparable to that 
which prevails in the cities.” It sets up a 
minimum standard of housing to include, in 
addition to ventilated rooms of reasonable 
size, a water supply piped to the house, 
adequate cooking facilities, bathroom, wash 
house and satisfactory arrangements for 
food storage. Commenting on the high cost 
of the last, the Commission suggests mass 
production of refrigerators and freezers by 
the Commonwealth and sale to the public at 
factory prices. These housing standards are 
to apply equally to farm laborer and farm 
operator, 
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In a country which in many respects has 
done a distinguished job in rural education, 
the Commission nonetheless calls for fur- 
ther improvement with complete equality 
of educational opportunity, increased voca- 
tional training in scientific agriculture and 
a broadened curriculum to anticipate the 
changes, technical and social, likely to 
occur. 

A considerable increase in adult education 
and a greatly expanded extension service 
for both agriculture and home economics is 
asked. Community centers in each com- 
munity, including “an adequate library, 
meeting rooms, facilities for clinics, etc.,” 
are urged. There are also expanded pro- 
grams for rural medical service and public 
health. 

The second report is of interest because 
of the provisions for helping veterans to 
acquire land. Australia had much experience 
with land settlements for soldiers after 
World War I and suffered losses, approach- 
ing $200,000,000. This is a huge sum for a 
nation of seven million population. The 
Commission reviews this experience dis- 
passionately but with complete candor. It 
presents a well reasoned program covering, 
among other things, selection of men, classi- 
fication, pre- and post-discharge training, 
employment, principles for land settlement, 
preparation of allotted lands, terms of allot- 
ment, length of period of assistance and 
financing. The relation of the Common- 
wealth and state governments with refer- 
ence to the scheme is also discussed at 
length. 

In a third report, only cabled accounts 
of which have as yet reached the United 
States, great stress is laid on cooperatives 
and these are deemed to be of special im- 
portance where rural settlements are set 
up for returned service men. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Columbia University. 





China Enters the Machine Age. By Kuo- 
Heng Shih (Translated by Hsiaotung 
Fei and L. K. Hsu). Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1944. Pp. xxiv + 206. $2.50. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


China Enters the Machine Age reveals 
the problems of recruiting, training, and 
managing the labor force in China’s modern 
industries, and it contains valuable informa- 
tion about the advantages and disadvap- 
tages of a national ownership and operation 
of factories. Considerable space is devoted 
to discussion of the pattern, or direction, 
which Chinese  industrialization should 
follow. 


The fact is far from the common belief 
that China can supply all the cheap labor 
needed because she has such a huge popula- 
tion. In the coastal areas where modern in- 
dustries and Western civilization have grad- 
ually become familiar to the people the 
recruiting of skilled and potentially skilled 
workers is comparatively easy. But in the 
interior it is overwhelmingly difficult. Rea- 
sons are many, but the significant ones are: 
(1) ignorance, indifference and _ scorn 
toward modern things; (2) the deep-seated 
tradition of ignoring or looking down upon 
any way of making a living other than by 
agricuiture and handcrafts; and (3) the 
inferiority feeling of the peasants in the 
presence of new machinery. 


The industrial training of raw farm 
hands in the interior is difficult. This is 
largely because they do not think of the 
new work as a permanent job, neither do 
they believe that they can depend upon any- 
thing that they consider devilish. Moreover, 
a training program in a modern factory in- 
volves many activities and _ regulations 
which are all but pleasant to people who 
have never been so strictly regulated as 
minute parts of a complicated organization. 
The Kunming Factory tried a new al 
rangement, that of recruiting young people 
who have not yet been completely indoc- 
trinated by the old traditions and attitudes, 
and then putting them in places separated 
from their homes and from close contact 
with the “bad habits and ideas” of the 
mature skilled workers. 

How to manage the skilled and other 
types of workers in a modern factory 1 
China is very important. The management 
must first understand that Chinese workers 
have a social and psychological background 
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quite different from that of Western work- 
ers. Since most of the managers and engi- 
neers in the modern industries in China are 
trained in Western industrial systems and 
jdeas, the question of how to reach mutual 
understanding between management and 
workers is important. In a Chinese factory 
the workers always emphasize personal re- 
lations between fellow workers and between 
workers and the management. Impersonal 
systems do not work satisfactorily. It is 
very hard for managers and engineers 
trained in the West to understand and 
appreciate this. 

In the Kunming Factory, one of those 
owned and operated by the government, 
workers receive not only decent wages but 
also subsidies when in need. If a person 
works overtime or shows regularity on duty 
he gets extra pay or a. bonus. Workers are 
provided also with a mess hall, dormitories, 
medical care, education, leisure and recrea- 
tion, and other accommodations. Regret- 
tably, however, the factory does not have 
personnel that is trained especially to or- 
ganize social accommodations in a modern 
factory. Another serious shortcoming in a 
nationally owned and operated business in 
China is the “official feeling” of the manage- 
ment and the workers. In the Kunming 
Factory, the Chih Yuan group feel that they 
are officials and thus have social superiority 
over the workers. The workers feel that 
they are also government employees and 
should not be treated as inferior to the 
Chih Yuan group. Thus, antagonism arises 
and the morale and efficiency of the work- 
ers decrease. 

The Chinese Government and all people 
who are interested in China’s post-war in- 
dustrialization should study China Enters 
the Machine Age because it deals with 
factual findings, not personal opinions or 
theoretical treatises. Since it reveals also 
many social forces which work either for or 
against recruiting, training and managing 
the labor force in a modern factory in in- 
terior China, the book is also useful to stu- 
dents of sociology and cultural anthro- 
Pology. The last chapter dealing with fe- 
male labor in a cotton mill is valuable to 
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those who are interested in the women’s 
movement in China. 

MARTIN YANG. 
Ohio State University. 





Postwar Plans of the United Nations. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. Pp. xii 
+ 307. $2.50. 


There must be a considerable number of 
students of social science including editors, 
churchmen, professors, leaders of various 
economic groups and legislators, who have 
been interested in building up a file of all 
the postwar plans for the improvement of 
social welfare but who have been unable to 
do so mainly because of the enormous task 
involved. For all such persons Dr. Lorwin 
has performed a very worthwhile service. 


He says that Postwar Plans of the 
United Nations “is a factual and objective 
survey. The task has been to describe and 
explain, not to judge or evaluate programs.” 
The scope of the survey is confined to in- 
ternal or domestic plans in the several 
countries and does not include the various 
international plans that have been pro- 
posed. A reading of the book discloses that 
it is not only an excellent “factual and ob- 
jective survey” of domestic postwar plans, 
but that considerable interpretation is given 
in brief summaries or analyses. Also while 
the book does not include international 
plans, there is a brief discussion in the last 
chapter on the relation of the domestic 
plans of one country to those of another 
and of the possible incompatibility of such 
plans with certain proposed forms of inter- 
national cooperation. 


The various plans are classified in two 
general groups, public and private. Public 
plans are broken down into those sponsored 
by governmental departments which are 
limited to special problems and those de- 
veloped by a coordinating agency such as 
the National Resources Planning Board in 
the United States which envisage a national 
social-economic policy. Private plans are 
also considered under two main classes: 
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those representing the interests of organized 
economic groups including labor, agricul- 
ture and business, and those put forward by 
agencies and socially-minded individuals 
whose aim is to promote the general wel- 
fare, rather than the interests of any par- 
ticular group. 

In all this planning insofar as such coun- 
tries as the United States and Great Brit- 
ain are concerned it is assumed for the most 
part that private enterprise and the profit 
motive will remain in most areas of pro- 
duction. Exceptions are the views of the 
communists, and those of some church and 
labor groups. The late Dr. Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for instance, called 
for relegating “the profit motive to a second 
place in economic life;” land was to be 
nationalized and credit was to be controlled 
by the government. Plans throughout the 
world, of course, vary all the way from 
more or less complete government owner- 
ship of property as in Russia to more or 
less complete private property and free en- 
terprise as in the United States for the 
most part. 

A central theme in most of the planning 
is that the economic system, if let alone, 
will not automatically give a satisfactory 
standard of living to all members of society 
such as is embraced in the aims of the 
National Resources Planning Board under 
its “New Bill of Rights,” listed on pages 51 
and 52. In order to provide a satisfactory 
income to all individuals the neo-capitalists 
as represented by the Editors of the 
Fortune magazine as well as many other 
groups, would encourage free enterprise, 
restrain monopoly, provide full employment 
through the initiation of public works at 
times when private enterprise fails to do 
so, and provide adequate social security 
benefits. A program of social security bene- 
fits is advocated not alone on humanitarian 
grounds but also for the purpose of dis- 
tributing purchasing power among the 
masses with a view to giving support to 
production, when it tends to decline and 
thus minimize the severities of depression. 

The social security plan prepared by Sir 
William Beveridge and debated in the Brit- 
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ish Parliament provides for over-all com. 
pulsory insurance covering unemployment, 
disability or sickness, marriage, maternity, 
retirement and death and provides in ad. 
dition medical and health services and allow. 
ances for children. Sir William recognizes 
that this extensive system of social insur. 
ance can work successfully only if produc. 
tion and employment are maintained at a 
high level. For this reason plans to expand 
foreign trade and other economic problems 
such as the possibility of a well-balanced 
agriculture, are being studied. Thus a Brit- 
ish domestic plan ultimately becomes an 
international problem. Domestic planning 
in countries whose economies lack substan- 
tially in being self-sufficient must neces- 
sarily take account of international rela- 
tions in order to achieve a high degree of 
success, but it may be assumed that any 
forms of international cooperation entered 
into will not unduly sacrifice the national 
interest. 
EDWARD WIEST. 

University of Kentucky. 





A Century of Latin American Thought. By 
William Rex Crawford. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 320. $3.50. 


Although this book opens with the state- 
ment that it was not written for the spe- 
cialist, it is recommended to all who are 
interested in Latin-American culture and 
Inter-American relations. According to the 
author, the Latin-American _ thinkers, 
(pensadores) play a relatively much greater 
role in shaping destiny than is true of 
Anglo thinkers. Among these pensadores 
(38 names are listed in the table of con- 
tents but the author generalizes on the basis 
of 35 in the conclusions) there are those 
who are against and those who are for the 
United States; those who are positivists 
and those who are anti-positivists; those 
who believe in the equal potentialities of 
races and those who do not; those who are 
ardent Catholics and those who are ant- 
clerical; those who are extreme nationalists 
(over one half of the 10 or more great 
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patriot thinkers were Argentinian) and 
those who are “universalists.” 

The author concludes that “in many of 
the works . . . we find a tolerant if not an 
actively sympathetic, attitude toward the 
United States.” However, of the men listed, 
the reviewer finds that, on the basis of the 

‘guthor’s own text, 10 may be classified as 
either fearing or disliking the United States 
or its culture. Only about a dozen of the 
authors can, on this same basis be classified 
as having a definitely favorable general 
attitude toward the United States. 

Since the book was written for the “aver- 
age educated North American” its author 
may be excused for not analyzing the com- 
ponents of the anti-North American po- 
sitions held by Latin American pensadores. 
The only clue to this problem given by the 
author is that several writers who are 
“eminently well-balanced, self controlled” 
are the “same who have mediated to Latin 
America the spirit of Anglo Saxon civiliza- 
tion which they have knowr and admired. 
One is tempted to conclude that neither 
their restraint nor their ‘English’ mentality 
do them any good with Latin-American so- 
ciety... .” p. 7. Also the author (p. 295) 
states that “positivism so characteristic of 
our thinking, presents few attractions to 
most Latin Americans,” except in Argentina 
where racial and geographical factors have 
resulted in a civilization comparable to our 
own and that the form in which thought is 
clothed is often more important than the 
thought, meaning no doubt that a beau- 
tifully phrased lie might carry more weight 
than a correct statistical table. 

From the material in the text the re- 
viewer believes that the author could have 
concluded that those of his thinkers who 
held attitudes which were unfavorable to 
the United States were usually either anti- 
positivists or anti-materialists or both, did 
not take a disparaging attitude toward the 
Indian or Mestizo and were not anti-clerical. 
Again if the book were not written for the 
“average educated North American” and 
there were no restrictions on space, the 
author should be criticized for saying, “Anti- 
clericalism is something North America 
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knows very little about, for the happy rea- 
son that it knows very little about what 
causes it,” and then failing to discuss these 
causes. 

Even though the book is written for gen- 
eral circulation, sociologists, especially those 
who know Toynbee, whose concepts are fre- 
quently mentioned as a basis for compari- 
son, the German sociologists, Spencer and 
Comte, will have a great advantage in un- 
derstanding this book. All North American 
readers will be interested if not thrilled at 
the frequent reference to their culture as 
related to Latin-American thought and the 
description of the experiences of the 
“thinkers” who traveled in or studied the 
United States. They may, however, wonder 
if the positions of anti-North Americans, 
especially Rodo and Ugarte are treated 
fairly. This reviewer thinks the author is 
too optimistic when he maintains that al- 
though there are many hot heads ready to 
agree with Ugarte, “they do not rank among 
the serious thinkers.” 

CHARLES P. LOOMIs. 
Michigan State College. 





Social Darwinism in American Thought, 
1860-1915. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 191. $2.50. 


First of all a stricture. The author uses 
the term “social Darwinism” in a very 
broad sense indeed. To most students, this 
reviewer believes, “social Darwinism” means 
an application of Darwin’s theory of or- 
ganic evolution or of specific elements of 
that theory—such as conflict, the struggle 
of kinds, the survival of the fittest, natural 
selection—to the study of human society, 
the social process and social change without 
proper recognition of the ways in which 
human society and its processes differ from 
organic life, as such, and its processes. This 
author applies the term to every form of 
evolutionism, naturalism, solidarism, racism, 
group struggle, and apparently even to any 
study of biological factors in society. Thus 
not only Spencer’s organic analogism and 
his Lamarckian conception of the evolution 
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of human nature in adaptation to the 
changing social environment are included, 
and Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, and 
Gumplowicz’s Rassenkampf and Sumner’s 
rugged individualism and evolutionism and 
fatalist naturalism, and all forms of neo- 
Machiavellianism; but also Ward’s earlier 
evolutionism, Kidd’s Social Evolution, Pat- 
ten’s Theory of Social Forces, even the 
“naturalism” of Henry Drummond and the 
pragmatism of James and Dewey. Not that 
the author is unaware of these broad and 
varying bearings of the concept, but one 
has to read to the last three pages of the 
book to discover this. 

Also it would seem rather questionable 
to trace all of the American manifestations 
of evolutionism, naturalism, racism and 
neo-Machiavellianism from 1860 to 1915 to 
the influence of Darwinism as is done here, 
at least by implication. 

These strictures apart, however, and they 
relate almost entirely to the title of the 
book, Mr. Hofstadter has put students of 
the development of American thought, and 
especially of sociological thought, under 
very considerable obligation. The book 
treats, in so many chapters, of the coming 
of Darwinism; the vogue of Spencer; Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, social Darwinist; 
Lester F. Ward, critic; evolution, ethics 
and society; the dissenters; the current of 
pragmatism; trends in social theory, 1890- 
1915; racism and imperialism. Briefly 
touched upon or treated in some detail are 
also such men and movements as John 
Fiske, the “social gospel” movement, Galton, 
Pearson and the eugenics movement, Henry 
George, Edward Bellamy, John W. Burgess, 
Brooks Adams, Carver, Veblen, Giddings, 
Cooley. 

The book is much more than just a con- 
venient refresher. It is genuinely informing, 
sound in scholarship, and very properly 
brings into the sociological thought-move- 
ment men and ideas that have been ne- 
glected by the historians of our discipline. 
Nor is it lacking in details often neglected, 
such as the fact that Spencer never de- 
parted from his Lamarckian interpretation 
of the development of human nature. 
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Above all the book is characterized by 
fine historical sense in relating men and 
ideas and thought-movements to historical 
realities and movements and to the climate 
of opinion of the time. In this respect it js 
significant for the sociology of knowledge. 

WILLIAM C. LEHMANN. 
Syracuse University. 





The Meline Tarif’: French Agriculture and 
Nationalist Economic Policy. By Ev- 
gene Owen Golob. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 266. $3.25. 


In speaking of the rise and decline of 
laissez faire Professor Charles Woolsey Cole 
(French Mercantilism, 1683-1700) says, p. 
275, “It may be regarded as either the his- 
tory of the rise of mercantilism, its decline, 
and its rebirth after 1880 in new forms, or 
as the account of the rise and decline of 
laissez faire.” Professor Golob has erected 
another stone into the edifice that is the his- 
tory of this development. He works with the 
conditions that made possible and the events 
that led up to the tariff act of 1893, and 
subsequent amendments, which marked for 
France the about-face from liberal economic 
tenets, or, if one prefers, the return to tra- 
ditional nationalistic policies. The picture 
in the first chapter is that of a strongly 
traditional agriculture enjoying fair pros- 
perity up to 1880. Though the upward trend 
of prices leveled off about that time there 
was “little danger of their collapse in a land 
where consumption increased more rapidly 
than production.” Agricultural organiza- 
tion, to the extent it existed, was non-polit- 
ical, concerned with technical improvements, 
and led by the wealthy proprietors. The 
long era of protection had been broken by 
the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty which, though 
in no sense granting free trade, brought 
France as close to it as she has ever come. 

Chapter II deals with the Great Depres- 
sion. “It was not an agricultural depres- 
sion... in the cyclical sense.” In the 1880's 
the impact of production from new lands 
was felt rather suddenly, so there was an 
appearance of crisis. The worst years were 
1889 and 1890. Agricultural leaders natu- 
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rally turned to political protection. Chapter 
III tells the story of the new agricultural 
organization, the syndicates, designed to 
appeal to the masses of farmers as well as 
to great proprietors, and to broaden the 
powers and functions of agricultural or- 
ganization. The syndicates, as well as the 
Social Catholics, constituted a bulwark 
against socialism, but their program was 
positive, not merely obstructionist. Grossly 
speaking, it was the syndicates who got out 
the vote, the story of which is told in 
Chapter V. Events relative to the actual 
passage of the Meline tariff constitute Chap- 
ter VI. These two chapters should delight 
a political scientist. The alliance, always 
touchy, of industry and agriculture; the 
compromises, especially on rates on indus- 
trial raw materials; the legislative debates; 
the pressure tactics; the popular apathy to 
the measure because of certain burning 
political issues, make a realistic picture of 
law and history in the making. 

The economist finds most meat in Chap- 
tr IV, Nationalist Economic Theory, and 
Chapter VII, The Program in Operation. 
An exception is the remarkably prophetic 
quotation from the economist Leon Say in 
Chapter VI. To him the struggle was only 
an incident in “the battle of the century, 
which will perhaps be the battle of the 
following century, the battle of those who 
fight either for the individual or for the 
state, in that great combat of the individual 
against the state, and of the state against 
the individual.” 

The agrarians were by no means entirely 
satisfied with the rates of the Meline tariff, 
and in the years following they succeeded 
in getting some upward revisions. Professor 
Golob is careful to point out that it is im- 
possible to say what would have happened 
at any time had some condition been differ- 
ent, since history is non-repetitive, but he 
cautiously draws certain conclusions as to 
the effects upon agriculture of the protective 
programs. 


Small properties made some progress at 
the expense of very small and large hold- 
Ings, mechanization of agriculture plus the 
attraction of employment in the city pre- 
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vented the development of an agricultural 
proletariat; prices of agricultural products 
suffered less relative decline than in Eng- 
land, and the consumer was not unduly 
burdened; in fact, the price indexes used 
“indicate the consumer was able to pay less 
for foodstuff (1891-1909) through 1904, but 
that his savings arose, in large part, from 
declining sugar and wine prices.” Consid- 
ering the traditional and _ conservative 
nature of French agriculture, Professor 
Golob thinks protection did, to a certain 
extent, save it, but he hastens to point out 
that the whole question “transcends eco- 
nomic policy and raises a question of na- 
tional attitudes.” He summarized Augé- 
Laribé to the effect “that a nation courag- 
eous and conscious of its strength would 
have entered the competitive world market 
of the late nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, and accommodated itself to the neces- 
sities of a new day.” 
RODMAN SULLIVAN. 

University of Kentucky. 





Federal Aid and Regulation of Agriculture 
and Private Industrial Enterprise in 
the United States. By George W. Right- 
mire. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1943. Pp. x + 126. 


This monograph, written by the President 
Emeritus of the Ohio State University, em- 
bodies a series of lectures presented at Co- 
lumbus in the summer of 1942. Part I, com- 
posing roughly the first one-third of the 
book, is devoted to agriculture. Beginning 
with the Homestead Act of 1862, Professor 
Rightmire paints in broad, bold strokes a 
heroic panorama of the evolution of Federal 
aid to agriculture—the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant college, vo- 
cational education, farm credit, the drive 
for “equality for agriculture” and its cul- 
mination in the far-reaching Federal in- 
tervention of the last decade. 

Part II, constituting the remainder of 
the book, is divided into five parts: the 
initiation of Federal control of transporta- 
tion, the beginnings of anti-trust regula- 
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tion, and the three periods of accelerated 
industrial control and reform under The- 
odore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Throughout, the 
author seeks to show “the development of 
the capacity of popular government to meet 
the needs of its people” (p. 18). In doing so, 
he discusses not only some of the key cases 
of American constitutional law but makes 
frequent reference to official texts, Con- 
gressional debates and investigations, and 
to the expressed motives of those individ- 
uals who provided the leadership toward 
greater participation of government in eco- 
nomic and social affairs. Thus, his objective 
is to “give the temper of the times and the 
contemporary conception of the evils to be 
controlled and the developing standards of 
public welfare” (p. vii). 

The principal strength and, at the same 
time, weakness of this monograph is the 
tremendous scope of the material covered 
within little more than 100 pages. In the 
heat and recrimination of current political 
controversy, all social scientists might gain 
by the perspective which this comprehens- 
ive survey provides. Certainly, recent ex- 
tension of Federal aid and control of our 
economic system is merely part of a long- 
run trend in this direction. On the other 
hand, these lectures are written in a sim- 
plicity of content and style which, while 
undoubtedly contributing to good listening, 
leaves something to be desired for the more 
thoughtful and reflective process of reading. 

This is particularly true in the author’s 
lack of critical appraisal of the various 
forms which public policy has taken during 
the past half-century and more. Thus, he 
justifies (p. vii) his separate treatment of 
agriculture on the ground that it is “the 
basic industry” (italics his); and he de- 
pends upon (of all people) Senator Bank- 
head for an appraisal of recent agricul- 
tural legislation (p. 34). He does not dis- 
tinguish carefully between the basic philos- 
ophies of government vis-a-vis business of 
Wilson’s “New Freedom” and the more 
recent “New Deal.” And nowhere does he 
show any concern for today’s very prac- 
tical problem of government by pressure 


groups and the growing shift of emphasis— 
in Court decisions, legislation and admin. 
istration alike—from protection of the con. 
sumer to protection of special producer 
groups. While the realist must admit that 
politics is an essential part of government, 
the social scientist must continue to insist 
that government (in terms of the general 
welfare) is more than politics. 
WILLIAM H. NICHOLIs, 

Iowa State College. 





Country Towns of Victoria: A Social Sur- 
vey. By A. J. & J. J. McIntyre. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. (G. E. Stechert 
and Company, 31 East Tenth Street, 
New York, American distributor). Pp. 
xxiii + 292. 10/6. 


This is the first extensive rural social 
survey to come from Australia. It was done 
under the direction of Dr. S. M. Wadham, 
‘Professor of Agriculture of the University 
of Melbourne. His foreword explaining the 
purposes and values of such a study is 


strongly reminiscent of introductions to 
similar studies in the United States thirty 
years ago. Nor is this the only similarity to 
American experience, as will appear. 

The study covered 180 towns, 109, or 60 
per cent, with populations from 250 to 999; 
43 from 1,000 to 2,499; 19 from 2,500 to 
4,999; and 11 from 5,000 to 10,000. All 
communities in the state except suburban 
and suburban-resort were visited. It wil 
be noted that the distribution by size is not 
unlike that in the United States. Approx 
mately the same proportion of these com- 
munities was stationary in population as in 
the United States (46 per cent), but fewer 
were growing (33 per cent) and more de 
clining (21 per cent). The small villages 
were having a distinctly harder time of it 
than in this country. 

The authors found that once established, 
a community tends to persist even though 
its original function has ceased and they 
point to mining towns striving to become 
service stations to farmers. The difficulty 
of some of these adjustments accounts 
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part for the high proportion of declining 
centers. 

Integrating factors in sustaining com- 
munities were found to be kinship, religion, 
nationality, community feeling. Better 
roads and the motor car were disintegrating 
factors in some places. The centers were 
service stations to farmers dependent on 
agricultural prosperity for their own well 
being. The familiar definition of the com- 
munity as the area within which more than 
half the population went to the center for 
more than half of their services proved valid 
for Australia. The communities are mapped 
on this basis. The manufacturing was 
largely based on agricultural products. 
There was a clear relationship between the 
size of the center and its functions. The 
hypothesis that increasingly there are pri- 
mary and secondary service centers, each 
vital to farmers, advanced by the reviewer 
and Lynn Smith,! gains support from this 
study. 

The American reader will not be sur- 
prised to read of over-churching, although 
on the average it is not as severe as in the 
United States. He will be impressed, how- 
ever, with the better provision, even in 
small centers, of health facilities, hospitals 
and infant welfare work, and with the fact 
that 150 of the 180 communities receive 
dectricity either from the State Electricity 
Commission or from municipal plants. 

The study covered size, layout and ap- 
pearance, economic base, manufacturing, 
trade, transport and communication, local 
government and public services, health, ed- 
wation, churches, organizations, sport, en- 
tertainment, newspapers and radio, atti- 
tudes and effects of the war. Some of these 
chapter headings reflect differences between 
the Australian rural community and that in 
America. The authors never forget to point 
out the social significance of their data and 


this is one of the important contributions of 
the book, 


The authors see country towns suffering 
frm a sense of insecurity—which they 


believe explains much of the social behavior 
—— 


‘Cf. Rural Sociology, June, 1944, p. 114. 
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and the drive for social and civic improve- 
ment. 


As noted, the study is extensive and de- 
scriptive. It is a bit broader in scope than 
our rural community studies but far less 
detailed. It does excellently what it sets out 
to do. It was a major achievement to push 
the study to completion despite the war. It 
is to be hoped that after the conflict Pro- 
fessor Wadham can take a next step in a 
more detailed analysis of a smaller number 
of places representative of the various size 
groups and crop areas of Victoria. This 
noteworthy first study whets the appetite. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Columbia University. 





A Faith to Free the People. By Cedric 
Belfrage. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 317. $2.75. 


This is not an ordinary biography. It is 
a timely story for students of social change 
because it tells the tale of a son of the 
Tennessee hill country, who was uprooted 
from his provincial moorings by the last 
war. His effort to bring some of his newly 
discovered ideas and newly acquired habits 
into old social patterns is a foretaste of 
what may happen to many of our present 
war veterans as they try to bring new ideas 
into our present social patterns. His first 
conflict was with the Cumberland Presby- 
terian pattern, then in order: the Presby- 
terian, U.S.A. pattern, the labor pattern, 
the Marxist pattern and the Southern social 
and economic pattern. Today he is continu- 
ing his pattern-changing activities in De- 
troit with its confused picture of a multi- 
tude of patterns. 

The treatment he received from Church, 
Labor, Marxists and the Southern planta- 
tion owners does not make pleasant reading 
for representatives of any of these groups. 
The reading of this book will sting the 
reader into a consciousness that not all is 
well within their patterns. And for this 
reason if no other, everyone should read it 
to see themselves as others see them. Few 
will agree that Claude Williams has always 
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been right or wise in his decisions, but no 
one will deny his earnestness, unselfishness, 
honesty and fearlessness. 

His break away from the Cumberland 
Church; his experiences in the Presbyterian 
churches of Auburntown, Watertown, Le- 
banon and Paris, where he tried to relate 
the life of the Church to the lives of the 
people in his parish; his contacts with the 
Commonwealth College men; his conflict 
with the labor District tsar in Oklahoma; 
his conflict with the landlords of share- 
croppers; his activities on behalf of the 
Tenant Farmer’s Union; his organization of 
the People’s Institute of Applied Religion 
with his unique program of religion applied 
to labor; all make his life a story more in- 
teresting than a novel. His defense of the 
Negro, his own personal sacrifice in position 
and stability, and his bodily suffering 
through imprisonment and beating are all 
vividly described by his biographer. 

It is of interest to note how through all 
of his years of conflict he has been able to 
retain the simple faith of his home folk in 
the Bible as the key to life. His interpreta- 
tion of the Bible underwent change after 
change much to the dismay of his home folk 
and colleagues and to the consternation of 
those fellow-citizens who felt they knew the 
only interpretation. Today his interpretation 
remains uniquely his own. His wife and a 
few co-workers were able to go along with 
him. His wife particularly was a willing 
self-denying partner. To these must go 
much credit for the continuation of his 
work. 

The book closes with an account of the 
work he is now doing under the auspices of 
the Presbytery of Detroit. He now has the 
hearty support of all races and classes, 
labor leaders as well as Church leaders. His 
is the faith that frees people. We are in- 
debted to Cedric Belfrage for creating our 
interest in Claude Williams, which he well 
deserves. He is undoubtedly one of our 
great present day religious, social and 
economic pioneers. 

W. H. WISER. 
New York City. 
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The Future Economic Policy of the United 
States. By William Adams Brown, Jr, 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1943, 
Pp. iv + 101. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.59, 


In this study Professor Brown raises the 
question as to whether we can have both 
social and economic security and retain the 
free enterprise system. The latter he defines 
as a system in which final decisions as to 
the allocation of resources are made by 
private entrepreneurs who seek to maximize 
their profits and who respond to the dic- 
tates of the consumer expressed through 
demand in the market. The significant state- 
ment is made that in striving for security 
the American people have not sufficiently 
distinguished between state intervention to 
guarantee the security of people in their 
occupations, and state intervention to guar- 
antee personal security to individuals when 
faced with certain contingencies. 

Professor Brown states that the realiza- 
tion of social and economic security can 
never be attained through the free enter- 
prise system, the keynote of which is move- 
ment, change, adaptation and progress. 
These may give long-run economic security 
to the population as a whole, but never 
short-run security to every occupation and 
to every individual. He believes that free 
enterprise can work in harmony with the 
state in directing the total economic effort 
of the country. 

About one-half the book is devoted to 4 
discussion of our future foreign trade pol- 
icy. The author holds that a working world 
economy is one in which the productive ca- 
pacity of every country is adjusted to the 
foreign and domestic markets available for 
its products, and in which the proceeds of 
its exports give it the means of acquiring 
the goods, raw materials, and _ services 
which it needs and the means of paying its 
international financial obligations. The 
question is: Will the United States develop 
its post-war foreign policy on this basis. It 
will require economic adjustments which he 
feels may be hampered by short-sighted 
means of attaining security. . 

The author does well the task of setting 
forth many of the conflicting elements ™ 
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our economic and social aims, such as the 
necessity for change and the desire for 
security. The conclusion is reached that 
there is a basis for-constructing in Amer- 
iea a society which will combine many of 
the strong points of individualism and col- 
lectivism, nationalism and internationalism. 
It is an easily read book. 
J. I. FALCONER. 


Ohio State University. 





War, Peace, and Nonresistance. By Guy F. 
Hershberger. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: 
The Herald Press, 1944. Pp. xv + 415. 
$2.50. 


This is a surprisingly well written book— 
well planned, skillfully executed, temper- 
ately phrased. It is the story of the Men- 
nonite attitude toward war and violence. 
Its several parts include a statement of the 
Scriptural background of nonresistance, a 
history of nonresistance in the Christian 
church, a history of the various Mennonite 
groups and their experiences in different 
lands, the story of the Civilian Public Serv- 
ice in the present war, and an inquiry into 
the relationship of nonresistance to the 
state, to other forms of pacificism, and to 
the industrial conflict. 


It is well that our attention should be 
called by such a book to the contributions 
which the heroic and simple Mennonite peo- 
ple have made to religious liberty and to 
Christian living. It is good to have the 
foundations of their faith set forth so 
clearly. Their doctrines are not stated to be 
founded upon logic nor upon observation, 
but solely upon the authority of Scripture. 
Part of the Scriptural interpretation is 
Mr. Hershberger’s own contribution. He 
believes that the old covenant, or Old Testa- 
ment, was meant for the sinful world, al- 
though it contained also the pure moral law 
which the new covenant proclaimed to be 
the sole law for men of faith. 


The core of this law is considered .to be 
honresistance, which includes nonresistance 
to the demands of the state in all things 
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except participation in strife. The Men- 
nonites are represented as accepting the 
necessity of coercion by the state in a sin- 
ful society, coupled with the necessity of a 
Christian life which has no part in this 
coercion. The author would vigorously deny 
that such a dualism is a compromise, yet 
it has in it elements of accommodation 
which may have made easier the survival of 
this and other pacifist sects. 

In his chapter on nonresistance and the 
industrial conflict, the author gives some 
interesting history of the arrangements 
which the Mennonite church has made with 
labor unions, allowing their members to 
work in closed shops without joining the 
unions. The opposition to unionism stems 
from the fear of involvement in industrial 
strife. Although the author advises a pa- 
ternal solicitude on the part of a Mennonite 
employer toward his workers, he does not 
tell what happens when a union appears in 
a Mennonite plant. Nor does he enter into 
the question of whether our whole system of 
private property, under which the thrifty 
Mennonites prosper, is based upon the coer- 
cion which they forswear. 

These illustrations point to the one miss- 
ing element in the author’s argument. It 
lacks an optimistic faith in its own basic 
conception. It is permeated with pessimism 
concerning the nature of society, and with 
the belief in the necessity of coercion to run 
the affairs of the world. The Mennonite way 
is too easily assumed to be suitable only to 
small industry, the rural family, the al- 
most cloistered community life of southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. In the larger sphere, 
while the author condemns pressure groups, 
the boycott, the non-violent war of the 
Indian nationalists, and other forms of 
coercion, his only substitute seems to be 
non-participation in movements for social 
welfare. Is the Christian life so circum- 
scribed? Is there no possibility that love 
itself can be a participant, a positive force 
for the general good in an urban, indus- 
trialized environment? 

EpGar Z. PALMER. 
University of Kentucky. 
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How to Tell Progress from Reaction: Roads 
to Industrial Democracy. By Manya 
Gordon. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1944. Pp. 320. $3.00. 


A sort of homo economicus, a young so- 
cialist called Mr. Hopewell, seeks the road 
to industria] democracy, and finds that 
virtually all the Utopias have excluded the 
possibility of freedom for the individual 
worker, having engulfed him in the masses. 
He is shocked to discover that he has no 
idea of what his own cooperative common- 
wealth would resemble in actual practice, a 
common failing of all Utopians. Pondering 
the dictum that “no society can be built on 
abstract principles which do not recognize 
man’s eternal aspirations, and especially 
his love for freedom,” he is astonished at 
how far afield a “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” takes him. Both Marx and Russian 
communism fail to bring freedom and dig- 
nity to the worker as a man. Ironically 
enough, his search leads him to capitalistic 
societies, particularly the United States, 
Great Britain, and Sweden, before he finds 
any tangible forms of industrial democracy. 

Only in the capitalistic countries does 
Mr. Hopewell find a rather advanced sys- 
tem of collective bargaining and labor or- 
ganization in private industry, but side by 
side with this, there is an absence of recog- 
nition of workers’ rights, specifically in the 
Postal Service of the United States, for 
example. Here, government monopoly has 
been belligerent toward industrial democ- 
racy, and public officials have taken the 
attitude that postal employees are ana- 
lagous to soldiers in reference to rights of 
protest. The effects are reflected in the low 
wages of letter carriers and collectors. Com- 
paring wages, levels of living, housing, edu- 
cation, and health under totalitarian econ- 
omy and private enterprise respectively, he 
is forced to the conclusion that organized 
labor is the answer to the worker’s problem, 
and that complete governmental control 
after the fashion of the Post Office is to be 
avoided. He is not enamored with capitalism, 
but would restrict government ownership to 
utilities, after having seen the results of 


T.V.A., to education, etc., leaving industry 
and trade in the hands of private enter. 
prise subject to a net income tax that makes 
reasonable allowances for business expans. 
ion. Of course, the hard won rights of or. 
ganized labor must be preserved when the 
public assumes control of the railroads and 
high lines and other utilities. 

The book is written in a tedious style 
that requires plodding to understand it, 
and, then, one is never sure. Its discussions 
are sketchy, its approach opinionated, and 
its conclusions individual. It is liberally 
documented by official statistics and refer. 
ences to the writings of the syndicated 
columnists having an economic bent. Its 
value to sociologists and economists is small 
and to rural sociologists negligible. It con- 
tains nothing new to the scientific social 
scientist, but would make a generous store- 
house of ammunition for the editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper, if he could read it. 

Otis DURANT DUNCAN. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 





When Johnny Comes Marching Home. By 
Dixon Wecter. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1944. Pp. x + 588. $3.00. 


This is a big little book, with 555 pages 
of text besides acknowledgments, contents, 
index and 16 pages of closely printed notes 
and references, all packed in a volume 5 
x 7% and only one inch thick. Thus neatly 
done up, this Life-in-America prize book 
does credit to the author and the pub 
lishers. The men who fought under Wash- 
ington, Grant, and Pershing came home to 
find what? That is what the greater part 
of the book is about. Part IV is devoted to 
G. I. Joe and his return. 

Looking over the road back, travelled by 
soldiers from three wars, the author co? 
cludes that “war colors the main stream of 
a citizen-soldier’s life, but seldom changes 
its direction.” A good fighting man in uml 
form, he is at best a homesick hero, bound 
by the “mystic chords of memory to the olf 
farm and village and hearthside.” Change 
are most marked in the men who have 
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served at the front, who carry with them 
lasting memories of the smell of a battle 
feld—dead men, dead mules, the acrid 
fumes of cordite, and the sweetish whiff of 
phosgene. These men have seen blood and 
have listened to the final message of a dying 
lad to his mother. They return to carry on, 
but never to be quite the same. Returned 
veterans have not been turned into killers, 
however. The author makes short work of 
“the twaddle of psychoanalysts” who not 
only see the returned soldier as one who 
will come home and shoot up his neighbor, 
but as one who passes on this mania to his 
children and all admiring youngsters. 

Practically entirely missing in this book is 
any reflection of the veteran’s sense of 
wonder at having been “spared” to return to 
home and friends, when so many comrades 
lie over there, never to return. Perhaps this 
has not been set forth in diaries but it has 
come to the surface in correspondence be- 
tween veterans of the Marne and the 
Argonne as many as twenty-five years later. 

One of the main contributions of the book 
is its story of Federal measures to help the 
veteran back into civilian life, and their 
coming too late, too meagerly at first, and 
too lavishly later. Plans made beforehand, 
with generosity at first, and a stricter 
accounting later would seem the part of 
wisdom. 

The author handles history well. His de- 
scription of General Washington, dealing 
with the Newburgh Address (pp. 31 and 32) 
is excellent. 

Unfortunately the book is not entirely 
free of the “lost generation” stuff that was 
current in the 1920’s among certain of the 
intelligentsia. 

There is one reference to the incidents 
of Armistice Day, 1918, which the reviewer 
questions. A soldier—“shot a few hours be- 
fore the Armistice, while engaged in build- 
ing a bridge across the Marne, .. .” is re- 


Ported on page 441. It is highly improbable . 


that anyone was shot while building a 
bridge across the Marne on the day of the 
Armistice. It may have been the Meuse. 
This book should be read by every teacher 
and administrator who meets our returned 
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soldiers as they come to our campuses to 
thread their way back into civilian systems. 
Those who have served at the front will all 
the more appreciate their own experiences, 
then and since, with seeing them against a 
well sketched background. 
E. D. TETREAU. 

University of Arizona. 





Mandate from the People. By Jerome S. 
Bruner. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944. Pp. 278. $2.75. 


Public opinion, as reported by the major 
polling agencies, provides the quantitative 
raw material basic to this book. The study 
consists of two main parts and a lengthy 
appendix which adequately documents the 
text. 

Part One, which comprises two-thirds of 
the text, deals with our attitudes and opin- 
ions regarding international matters. Here 
Bruner presents discussions of: “(1) our 
ideological orientation toward war and 
peace; (2) the American conception of the 
role this country is to play in world politics 
when the shooting stops; (3) the place of 
America in world trade; (4) America’s re- 
sponsibilities in the social and economic re- 
construction of the war-torn world; (5) the 
special case of Russia in the post-war pe- 
riod; (6) our relations with England after 
the war, and (7) the fate of the enemy.” 
(p. 5) Part Two “looks to the post-war 
home front. Four central issues dominate 
the discussion: (1) freedom from want and 
the demand for security; (2) freedom of 
opportunity and the demand for jobs and a 
future; (3) the future of ‘free enterprise;’ 
and (4) the task of demobilizing our two 
armies—fighting men and war workers.” 
(p. 5) 

Increasingly, as sampling and interview- 
ing procedures have become more standard- 
ized, we tend to rely on the findings of 
public opinion polls for an appraisal of 
what people actually know, what they 
think, and how they feel about various 
issues. Bruner, in my opinion, has done an 
unusually able job of weaving together such 
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data, interpreting them, and presenting the 
whole in palatable fashion. I believe his 
book deserves to be read widely and re- 
flectively, not only by the student of society, 
regardless of his special field, but by all who 
are concerned with public affairs, whether 
as administrators, legislators, educators, or 
simply as conscientious and informed 
citizens. 

Although my own biases, in general, are 
quite similar to Bruner’s, I think it un- 
fortunate that he does not always disting- 
uish sharply between what is “mandate 
from the people” and what is mandate from 
Bruner. For example, one of his recurrent 
pleas is that the public needs more informa- 
tion, that for the average man common 
sense is too often compelled to operate in a 
factless vacuum. But Bruner seems unaware 
of the dangers inherent in achieving the 
other horn of this dilemma: mass indoc- 
trination, as it can all too effectively be 
carried out, given the modern technology of 
mass communication and a too efficient min- 
istry of information. Apparently we may 
not really want an OWI that is too effective 
any more than we want a counterpart of 
Goebbels. The problem remains: our educa- 
tion, both formal and informal, must be 
made vastly more effective, but not to the 
point of mass mental regimentation. 

Epcar A. SCHULER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





The Library in the Community. Edited by 
Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Martin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. viii + 238. $2.50. 


This book brings together 18 papers which 
were presented before the Library Institute 
at the University of Chicago in August, 
1943. In the first half of the book are de- 
scriptions of several community types: the 
city, the suburb, “Middletown,” and the 
rural community. Each of these types is 
related to a specific accomplishment or pro- 
ject of some library, presented as sugges- 
tions for other librarians. 

The two chapters which deal specifically 
with rural libraries are “Life in the Coun- 
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try,” by M. L. Wilson of the U.S.D.A., and 
“Library Service to the Rural Community,” 
by Mary U. Rothrock of the T.V.A. The 
former describes some of the patterns of 
modern rural culture, pointing out forces 
that influence rural cultural progress, It 
challenges rural librarians with these three 
needs: extending the library services of 
cities and towns in rural areas to the sur- 
rounding countryside; giving more emphasis 
to literature of rural life; and providing 
literature dealing with current issues for 
rural discussion groups. 

Miss Rothrock describes in considerable 
detail the rural library development in east 
Tennessee and suggests implications for 
rural library programs. 

Papers in the second half of the book are 
concerned with current developments in cer- 
tain community agencies which affect li- 
rary service in wartime. Among these are: 
the school, agencies for adult education, 
organized labor, and organizations for civil- 
ian defense and for dissemination of infor- 
mation pertaining to the war. Papers on the 
community survey and community analysis 
for the library offer techniques for discover- 
ing local reading needs. 

Any paper in the book might be used as 
the subject of a volume alone, as several of 
them have been. This was recognized by 
the editors in including a selected reading 
list. This list, with contributions by the 
author of each paper, directs the reader to 
additional sources of information. 

WILu1AM M. SmIrTH, JR. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 





The Uses of Reason. By Arthur E. Murphy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. Pp. vii + 346. $3.00. 


This volume is a genuinely important and 
timely work. The author, who is chairman 
of the Commission on the Function 
Philosophy and Liberal Education of the 
American Philosophical Association, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy # 
the University of Illinois, has here writtet 
an eminently readable work on philosophy 
and its relation to modern problems. I 
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essence, he makes a stirring plea for the use 
of reason in the understanding of human 
affairs. A vigorous attack is made upon the 
jrrationalism of present-day thinkers, who 
include, to no small degree, the social scien- 
tists. Professor Murphy points out that 
every field of intellectual endeavor has a 
place for reason, whose major function is 
to derive the meaning of, and to formulate 
decisions on, accumulated facts. 

No field of investigation can cut itself off 
from the use of reason. Thus there are 
“yses of reason” in science, ethics, social 
action, and philosophy. To deny reason in 
moral decisions is to invite chaos and 
catastrophe. 

The book is divided into four sections 
following the introduction. These are en- 
titled: The Foundations of Rational Belief 
(introduction) ; Part I, Reason and Truth; 
Part II, Practical Reason; Part III, Reason 
and Social Action; Part IV, The Philosophic 
Use of Reason. 

Part III, as the title indicates, holds the 
greatest interest for the sociologist. It is 
in this section that the writer seeks “to de- 
termine what we are looking for when we 
talk about reason in social action, how rea- 
son works, and could reasonably be expected 
to work, when applied to the task of de- 
veloping sound policies, organizing means 
for their efficient execution, and meeting 
the responsibilities which a shared concern 
for a common good can reasonably lay upon 
us.” (p. 183). 

Human behavior may be irrational, but 
the treatment and handling of human af- 
fairs by the analyst need not reflect this 
irrationalism. Reliable information, cooper- 
ation, selection of proper means to achieve 
good ends, are some of Professor Murphy’s 
requisites for the use of reason in the con- 
text of social action. 

The reviewer does not hesitate to say that 
every student of social science will find this 
volume both stimulating and intriguing. It 
should be an aid to the sociologist in re- 
evaluating his own findings and delibera- 
tions on society. 

JOSEPH B. GITTLER. 
Drake University. 
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Channeling Research into Education. By 
John E. Ivey, Jr. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, No. 19, August, 1944, 
Pp. xviii + 187. $1.25. 


This bulletin was prepared by Dr. Ivey 
for the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, and has as its pur- 
pose, as stated in the Introduction, “to ex- 
plore ways and means for insuring the con- 
tinuous flow of research on southern re- 
sources and problems into the educational 
process, thus stimulating research findings 
to become a vital factor in the thinking and 
action of the region.” While Dr. Ivey pre- 
pared the material for the bulletin, he 
makes it clear that the content is the out- 
growth of the thought and work of many 
people, especially the Committee on South- 
ern Regional Studies and Education, and 
the thirty participants in the Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee Conference held in August, 1943. 


The document is oriented to the South 
and its problems, particularly the problem 
centering about the utilization of the reg- 
ional natural and human resources. Its 
value, however, transcends regional boun- 
daries, because the central idea of current 
utilization in the educational curriculum of 
the products of scientific research is a 
fecund idea which is in no sense provincial. 
It is an idea that might be utilized in every 
Land-Grant college and university in the 
country. To some extent, the agricultural 
extension services of the various states and 
the Federal Government, do “channel” re- 
search’ into education. They have been doing 
it from the beginning of their existence. 
What is called for by this document, that is 
in a sense new, is to channel the results of 
research into the elementary, high school, 
and the college curricula. 

The logic back of this technique is that 
man must make a sensible adjustment to his 
natural environment—as well as to his 
social environment—or ultimately perish. 
Man in America has not yet achieved such 
an adjustment. It can be achieved only by 
rearing generations of citizens which not 
only have a fund of information regarding 
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their lt abitats, but who have the requisite 
attitudes to achieve national adjustment. It 
is too late to begin this process of educa- 
tion at the adult level. It should, as well, 
begin with the first grade and continue to 
the end of the formal school. 

The technique of “research translation” 
—the phrase is an apt one—involves the 
close association of the technical expert and 
the specialist in education. The same set of 
research facts must be presented for use at 
the various grade levels of the elementary 
school, the high school, the college, and the 
adult. The skill of the teacher is required 
here; but the validity of the factual content 
must be the responsibility of the individuals 
who did the research. 

As one reads this document and considers 
the hiatus that exists between the average 
university or college and the public schools, 
one cannot but see in this technique a 
means by which the gulf might be bridged, 
at least in part. The report suggests, for 
example, the “establishment of materials- 
producing facilities for resource education 
by state agencies, institutions of higher 
learning and local school.” Some institutions 
have already established “translation bu- 
reaus,” the function of which is to take the 
research materials turned out by the scien- 
tists of the state or region, and process them 
for immediate use in the school curriculum. 
Interstate cooperation is recommended 
where problems are common ones, as is so 
often the case. 


This publication merits wide and careful 
consideration. The reader can be assured 
that it expounds one of the most promising 
procedures in education of our time. 

Lowry NELSON. 
University of Minnesota. 





Kentucky: Designs for Her Future. Edited 
by Howard W. Beers. Lexington, Ky. 
The University of Kentucky Press, 
1944. Pp. 400. Cloth, $1.35; paper, $1.00. 


Though Kentucky: Designs for Her 
Future is written primarily for Kentuck- 
jans, rural] sociologists everywhere will find 


it interesting. For Kentucky is a rural state, 
and this book concerns the planning of 
rural life. 

Specialists at the University of Kentucky 
have written its thirteen chapters, which 
picture Kentucky’s “present resources and 

. their potential contributions to im. 
proved living in Kentucky and the nation,” 
There are chapters on Kentucky’s heritage, 
population, agriculture and forestry, rocks 
and streams, wildlife, industrial resources 
and possibilities, transportation, govern- 
ment, education, health and welfare. These 
chapters admirably fulfill their purpose. 
Many illustrations and tables supplement 
and clarify the text. The authors present 
facts clearly in non-technical language, yet 
give adequate attention to complex prob- 
lems (e.g., differential freight rates). They 
are concrete and to the point. And the aims 
and suggestions offered are reasonable goals 
—actually possible of achievement, not 
Utopian dreams. Kentuckians who read this 
book will know their resources and will have 
good suggestions for the future. 

If the authors had allowed themselves to 
dream a little more, if more use had been 
made of social regions within the state, if a 
chapter could have shown the interrelated- 
ness of the possibilities suggested and the 
exciting prospects of life in Kentucky as a 
way of living, I would have been even more 
pleased. But let this be clear: this is an 
important book for Kentuckians. In fact it 
is by far the most important book on Ken- 
tucky published recently. 

JAMES STEPHEN BROWN. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Problems of Post-War Reconstruction. 
Edited by Henry P. Jordan. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. xix + 292. Cloth, 
$3.25; paper, $2.75. 


The main interest in this symposium rests 
in the facts that almost every one of the 
collaborators, although they differ in their 
socio-philosophical background and ideals 
in last instance points to the same central 
problem and comes notwithstanding differ- 
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ences in degree, to the same conclusion. 
That becomes evident in the six main topics 
under which the contributions of the four- 
teen collaborators can be subsumed: 

(1) The population problem: Howard 
Becker recognizes the necessity of moderate 
birth control, opposes total birth control, 
considers state aid to large families com- 
mendable only if the amount of subsidies 
paid exceeds the cost of bringing up the 
child, and insists that in the end the state 
will have to interfere in this sphere. 

(2) The political and economic organiza- 
tion of Europe after World War II: Each 
of the contributors recognizes the existence 
of two aspects: On one hand it seems de- 
sirable to maintain cultural autonomy by 
maintaining relatively smaller units—espe- 
cially emphasized by O. Falnes—on the 
other hand it seems necessary to build 
larger units for economic reasons which is 
especially emphasized by L. MacDonald. 
Most of all H. Aufricht insists on the re- 
building of Europe by combining both points 
of view and to be able to do so, K. Deacon 
insists on the necessity of shifting from an 
individualistic rural production to rural 
cooperatives. 

(3) The relation of U. S. A. to Latin 
America: E. Hula, D. W. MacConnell and 
L. MacDonald describe developments to the 
present time, the changing of the Monroe 
Doctrine from unilateralism to hemisphe- 
rical reciprocality, the shifting of North 
American joint stock companies from one 
Latin American country to another and the 
resulting monoculture. H. P. Jordan, the 
editor of this book, insists that the difficulty 
exists in this fact: Even a shifting of U. S. 
imports from other parts of the world to 
Latin America would still leave about one 
and one-half billion dollars worth of agri- 
cultural and mineral products of Latin 
America to be taken care of through other 
outlets. As a solution he recommends that 
Latin America reduce her dependency on 
Europe and raise the purchasing power of 
her native population while the U. S. A. 
must give Latin America an advantageous 
economic New Deal. That presupposes, that 
the foreign trade of the U. S, A. with Latin 
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America will need the financial assistance 
of our country and a limited amount of con- 
trol by the government. 

(4) National and internation economy: 
This problem has (besides the special topics 
of U. S. A.’s interest in preservation of the 
gold standard, as explained by G. S. Hirsch- 
land, and of the unproductivity and undesir- 
ability of the clearing system as asserted 
by R. Schueller) the interesting thesis of 
C. Eagleton: The interest of the individual 
today is better served between nations than 
by the isolated and unlimited national 
sovereignty of the past. This new system 
brings about an organization of foreign 
trade by an interfering state. 

(5) Political organization of the future 
world as a whole: The distinction of the 
non-combatant individuals from the combat- 
ant has disappeared; moreover isolated na- 
tions, keeping out of war by their own de- 
termination no longer exists. For these rea- 
sons war is responsible for disappearance 
of human culture (Eagleton). Therefore, 
the use of power for aggression must be 
made impossible (C. Hodges), also that of 
the English Empire (Falnes). For that 
reason Eagleton, Falnes, and Schueller, al- 
though disagreeing in special points, claim 
that the state must,renounce its sovereignty. 

(6) Individualistic and collectivistic eco- 
nomics: Certainly every one of the contribu- 
tors emphasize some special aspects of the 
whole problem more than the others: Mac- 
Donald, disappearance of free enterprise; 
Howard Becker, incapacity of the dying free 
enterprise to solve unemployment; H. Pen- 
ney, dictatorship of the big corporation; 
Eagleton, dependence even of the farmer’s 
future upon worldwide planning; Falnes 
and Deacon, necessity of cooperatives. Nev- 
ertheless, all agree in the necessity at least 
of planned economy under control of the 
state and especially of the state which ac- 
cording to many collaborators of this book 
is expected to renounce its sovereignty on 
behalf of a more universal and superior 
institution. This double aspect of the in- 
crease of state power in internal affairs 
and of the simultaneous decrease of state 
power in foreign affairs has been empha- 
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sized by many European scientists and 
politicians more than a half century. The 
book shows that the problem is considered 
urgent also in the U. S. A. Geographical 
and other factors had for decades caused a 
complete state of independence in our coun- 
try, even isolation in foreign affairs. Be- 
cause of available land and of a special 
mentality that developed out of the psycho- 
logical structure of the predominant types 
among the immigrants, the result was a 
minimum of economic interference by the 
state. This makes the shifting in the oppo- 
site direction difficult in both aspects—in- 
creasing state power in inner, especially 
economic affairs, and decreasing state power 
in favor of a superstate—and makes break- 
ing with American traditions very grievous. 
Therefore, this study is timely and inter- 
esting and a manifestation of present Amer- 
ican problems and controversies. 


PAUL HONIGSHEIM. 
Michigan State College. 





Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the 
Aegean. Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. London: Chatham 
House, 1944. Pp. 96. $1.00. American 
Distributor: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York. 


This remarkable document is a peasant 
agrarian program for Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, 
and Yugoslavia written by twelve leaders 
of peasant movements or parties in these 
countries who found themselves in London 
in 1942. The program, on slightly over four 
pages, is supported by seven clearly written, 
highly condensed chapters covering a polit- 
ical survey, general background of the peas- 
ant problem, life and labor, land for the 
peasant, the cooperative system, agricul- 
tural technique and problems of industriali- 
zation. There is an adequate statistical ap- 
pendix. This reviewer has never seen a 
joint product of this kind that is so well 
integrated throughout, so well unified. 


There is a brilliant introduction by Sir 
E. John Russell. 
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The program adopts the watchword “The 
Land is for the Peasant.” This means that 
the large estates must be broken up as was 
done in Czechoslovakia after World War I. 
It also involves consolidating the frag- 
mented holdings where this system obtains, 
At best this will leave the farm small so 
that agricultural cooperation is looked upon 
as essential. This cooperation must be con- 
cerned not only with marketing, credit and 
production, including cooperative ownership 
of equipment; it must also be extended to 
factories processing agricultural products, 
to markets for such products, and to village 
communities. A central agricultural bank 
to handle credit and insurance through the 
cooperatives is called for. Regulation, na- 
tional and international, to insure stability 
of prices is demanded. A far more bal- 
anced agriculture, with more protective 
foods is urged. A number of suggestions 
for improving technical agriculture are 
listed. A broad program of agricultural edu- 
cation and rural welfare is deemed utterly 
essential. Finally, because of population 
pressure, industrialization—preferably on a 
cooperative basis, and beginning with the 
processing of farm products—is urged. 

The supporting chapters give the case for 
this program in cogent fashion, with em- 
phasis on the factual basis for the program 
and with more attention to implementation 
than is found in most pronouncements about 
the post-war world. 


There are as many people in those coun- * 


tries as in the United States, but seventy 
per cent of them are engaged in agriculture. 
Their “struggle for their own daily bread, 
in the literal sense of the word, was never 
successful.” This has helped make these 
countries the dangerous tinder-box of 
Europe. Americans can hardly understand 
the problems of the Balkans unless they 
understand the implications of this explos- 
ive situation so largely rural in character. 

Though Russian influence in this area is 
barely mentioned, it would appear that the 
constant emphasis on democratic, coopera- 
tive organization is seen as the .answer to 
collectivization on the Russian pattern. 
There are constant comparisons with Den- 
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mark, including statistical ones. The re- 
viewer has a suspicion that the collabora- 
tors on this report have paid more atten- 
tion to the results of the Danish rural 
developments than to the social processes of 
the century of developments which brought 
Denmark to her 1940 levels. 
EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 

Columbia University. 





Modern Korea. By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1944. Pp. 330. $4.00. 


With America’s increasing interest and 
stake in the Far East, this authoritative, 
careful study of the unfortunate land that 
was the first to feel Japanese oppression is 
very timely. It is too seldom realized that 
Korea has had a government in exile for 
twenty-five years. The Cairo declaration 
that she will again be an independent na- 
tion was the beginning of the end of one of 
the longest sustained efforts to restore 
sovereignity to a people that the modern 
world has seen. 

Dr. Grajdanzev has lived in Japan, has 
visited Korea, knows the Japanese lan- 
guage, has demonstrated in other studies, 
notably that on Formosa, that he can steer 
a safe course among the shoals and rocks of 
Japanese statistical reports and practices. 
His whole report shows this, as does his 
succint appendix on these statistics and 
their reliability. As one who has also 
grappled with this problem, this reviewer 
has the greatest admiration for the author’s 
skill in this connection. 


The study covers Korea’s geography, his- 
tory, population, agriculture, forestry, 
Power and mineral resources, industry, 
transport, money and banking, finance, 
trade, health, education and religion. The 
main body of the book closes with a perhaps 
too optimistic chapter on the Problems of 
Korean Independence. 

The book makes crystal clear the failure 
of the Japanese to improve agricultural 
yields and increase industrial production 
proportionately to the population increase 
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in Korea during the decades they have oc- 
cupied this land. It shows the constant con- 
flict between the fair promises of one gov- 
ernor after another and the policies adopted. 
If one wished to defend the Japanese, it 
could be pointed out that the gain in the 
natural increase of the population under 
Japanese rule may have been a social re- 
sponse at least to the promise of better con- 
ditions. If this is so, it sets a problem in 
terms of the rehabilitation of other popu- 
lous rural countries after the war. Clearly 
the Japanese did not industrialize rapidly 
enough to keep pace with the rapid growth 
of the farm population, despite extensive 
Korean emigration to Manchuria, Japan 
and China proper. 

The record in its totality is a sorry one. 
The good that came from some policies was 
incidental and no more. As a case study in 
the ineptness of Japanese imperialism this 
book is very valuable. It is even more useful 
as a case study of the effects of the impact 
of industrialization and twentieth century 
exploitive techniques upon an agrarian 
people. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Columbia University. 





General Censuses and Vital Statistics in 
the Americas. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of Irene B. Taeuber, Chief, 
Census Library Project. Washington: 
United States Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp. ix + 151. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Latin 
America in Social and Economic Tran- 
sition. Sponsored by the University of 
New Mexico in cooperation with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 
v + 104. $1.00. 


The Taeuber study is correctly described 
as “an annotated bibliography of the his- 
torical censuses and current vital statistics 
of the 21 American Republics, the American 
Sections of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the American Colonies of Den- 
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mark, France, and the Netherlands, and the 
American Territories and Possessions of the 
United States.” 

It is conveniently divided into five parts, 
the first of which deals with the American 
Republics, the second with the American 
portions of the British Commonwealth, the 
third with Denmark’s American colony, the 
fourth with France’s new world possessions, 
and the fifth with the Dutch colonies. Natu- 
rally, Part I occupies the bulk of the space. 
It is subdivided into sections for each of the 
21 American Republics. 

For the research worker who needs to 
know and to use the demographic materials 
for any part of the western hemisphere, 
this bibliography is to be placed on the 
“must” list. It bears every mark of careful 
scholarship. Perhaps more of the Anuarios 
de Estatistica of the various Spanish Amer- 
ican countries might have been listed. Par- 
ticularly in the case of Colombia, it is the 
earlier issues that contain the more detailed 
information. Furthermore, only in the 1934 
Anuario have I been able to locate the 1928 
census data. 

The proceedings of the conference on 
Latin America in Social and Economic 
Transition make up the fifth volume of 
Inter-Americana: Short Papers, published 
by the University of New Mexico Press. 
The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the University and by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
grandiose title is not justified by the con- 
tents of the little volume. Like so many 
other publications in the Latin American 
field the contents spread over all the discip- 
lines as well as geographically throughout 
the hemisphere, so that the net result is a 
number of fugitive papers bound up to- 
gether. Nevertheless, some of them, and 
particularly Behrent’s “Land for the Peo- 
ple,” Fergusson’s “Chile in Transition,” 
and Sanchez’s “Mexico in Transition,” 
should be of interest to the readers of 
Rural Sociology. 

T. LYNN SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 
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Normal Lives for the Disabled. By Edna 
Yost (in collaboration with Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth). New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1944. Pp. x + 298. $2.50, 


In Normal Lives for the Disabled, the 
authors have treated an ever present prob- 
lem, one that is increased considerably by 
the war, in a manner which recommends it 
as a very worthwhile book on the reading 
list of both the disabled and the non-dis- 
abled. It should prove beneficial to those 
who have just become physically handi- 
capped, because the authors have presented, 
in a matter-of-fact manner, the picture as 
it applies to them. Patriotism and senti- 
mentality have not caused the authors to 
hold out to this group, especially those 
whose disabilities are service-connected, a 
promise that as a reward for their sacrifice 
a grateful nation will provide for them a 
future devoid of all worry, want, and frus- 
tration; and all that they will have to do 
from here on out is to make themselves 
comfortable in the “Lap of the Gods.” 
Neither is the picture presented one to in- 
dicate that the physically disabled must 
face a life set apart from the activities and 
pleasures which are the rightful heritage of 
every man. 

The physically handicapped man is just 
as much a part of society as he was before 
being injured, but whether he plays the 
role he can, and should, depends upon him- 
self. His own efforts will determine his 
progress and destination just as they would 
were he not physically handicapped. After 
putting it squarely up to the handicapped 
and showing him what he must do, the 
authors proceed to present the part that 
must be played by his friends, the obliga- 
tion that rests upon society, what has been 
and is being done to improve conditions in 
industry, and the procedures to follow and 
the agencies to be contacted by the disabled 
person in order that he might secure every 
available aid to help him prepare for the 
future. 

This book has a lot to offer to the non- 
handicapped by explaining to them the 
common sense manner in which they should 
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react to those who through injury (service- 
connected or otherwise) have become phys- 
ically handicapped. There has been much 
said and written recently concerning what 
family, friends, and community should do in 
preparation for helping the returning vet- 
eran, especially the physically handicapped 
one, to readjust himself. The writers and 
speakers have all been well meaning, but if 
the returning physically handicapped soldier 
is given the treatment suggested by much 
of their material, and is subjected to it for 
six months, his chances for successful re- 
habilitation will have lessened considerably, 
or the time required therefor increased de- 
cidedly. This reviewer wishes it were pos- 
sible for those individuals who must come 
into close contact with the physically dis- 
abled to read this book before deciding on 
their course of action. It would probably 
change the plans of many, to the untold 
benefit of those who have been injured. 

Should one be inclined to consider the 
style of the book a little repetitious, let him 
recall that the state of mind of many of 
those for whom it was especially written is 
such that repeated encouragement and as- 
surance are imperative. Since the book 
offers the possibility for an enormous 
amount of good, by presenting a sound com- 
mon sense viewpoint to help counteract 
unwise approaches made by many writers, 
I see no reason for quibbling over style, 
organization, or the general make-up, even 
though the last section seems to be rather 
an anti-climax. 

WALTER E. WATSON. 

Kentucky Department of Welfare. 





Foster Home Care for Mental Patients. By 
Hester B. Crutcher. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. vi + 
199. $2.00. 


This book will be of interest not only to 
the professional person, but also to all in- 
terested in the mentally ill. It can readily 
be used as a textbook because of its com- 
pleteness. The material from which the con- 
clusions are drawn is taken mostly from 
the findings of the hospitals in the State of 


New York. These data prove that both the 
hospital and the patients benefit by the 
placement system. The hospital benefits be- 
cause more beds are available and place- 
ment in homes is cheaper and the patients’ 
improvement is usually more rapid. 

Of special interest to the social worker 
are the chapters on “Selection of Homes” 
and the “Supervision of the Patient.” One 
of the secrets of successful placement is 
the selection of.a caretaker and patient 
whose emotional needs will be met by each 
other. Equally important is the supervision, 
where understanding and tact always must 
be used. 

One chapter is devoted to two methods of 
family care used abroad—the colony system 
represented by the Gheel, Belgium under- 
taking and the district system used in other 
parts of Europe and this country. The 
methods adopted by Germany are the most 
fully described of the systems found in 
European countries and their relative merits 
are discussed. 

The last chapter presents case histories 
filled with human interest. They are the 
final proof of the value of the placement 
approach. 

RUTH MELLOR. 
Louisville Mental Hygiene Clinic. 





The Food Front in World War I. By Maxcy 
Robson Dickson. With an introduction 
by Claude Wickard, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 
194. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.50. 


In World War I, as in the present 
struggle, food was considered one of the 
most vital elements in our wartime econ- 


‘omy. Herbert Hoover, as Food Administra- 


tor in 1917-18, decided against a rationing 
system and attempted to regulate food con- 
sumption through voluntary self-sacrifice. 
The story of the huge propaganda machine 
that was established to accomplish this end 
is told by Dr. Dickson in an interesting 
and authoritative way. He describes the 
roles that were played by the press, the 
motion picture industry, the Speakers Bu- 
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manufacturers, 
retail 
stores, schools, and commercial advertising 
agencies in putting across a program of 


reau, women, Negroes, 
churches, fraternal organizations, 


voluntary action. Despite its ambitious 
title the book neglects several major food 
problems that arose in World War I. The 
question of food production and the factors 
of production are scarcely mentioned. The 
channels of distribution between farmers 
and retailers are not adequately treated. 
The reader is left hungry for more informa- 
tion concerning the international food sit- 
uation after reading the exceptionally good 
but equally brief paragraphs on this topic. 

Persons interested in the policies of our 
present Food Administration either as ag- 
ricultural economists, rural sociologists, ad- 
ministrators, or as consumers will find Dr. 
Dickson’s book valuable for comparative 
purposes. Rigid price controls and rationing 
certainly present different problems in food 
control than did the voluntary systems used 
in 1917-18. 

WALTER C. McKAIN, JR. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





The Culture of the Middle West. By Law- 
rence College Faculty. Appleton, Wis- 
consin: The Lawrence College Press, 
1944, Pp. vii + 72. $1.00. 


This book consists of a series of five 
lectures on the Middle West given by the 
members of the faculty of Lawrence Col- 
lege. The first two lectures develop the 
geological and geographical factors furnish- 
ing the physical basis for the culture which 
resulted. This is followed by a brief history 
of the settling of the area by divergent 
cultural groups, each of which contributed 
something of value to the new cultural 
development. 

The latter part of the book develops 
three phases of the present day Middle 
West. The first is Middle Western politics, 
which are set forth as being typically 
American, but a little more frank, out- 
spoken, and individual than those found in 
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other sections of the country. The second, 
or human phase, is personified in the liter. 
ary figure of Mark Twain, who, although 
criticised for his lack of the social graces, 
produced literary results of value, and was 
a friendly and interesting person. The last 
phase discusses the city of Chicago as g 
focal point of Middle Western Culture, 
which through its growth, planning, and 
forward look, shows promise of becoming 
the dream city of the future. 


WAYNE T. Gray, 
Union College. 





The Predicament of Modern Man. By D. 
Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. ix + 105. $1.00. 


This little volume affirms the basic im- 
portance of spiritual values in the recon- 
struction of a war-torn world. The author, 
who is Professor of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion at Stanford University, believes that 
the real predicament of modern man arises 
out of “the failure of his spiritual growth 
to parallel his technical progress.” Con- 
temporary western culture is characterized 
as a “cut-flower” civilization which is in 
grave danger of withering away because it 
is not rooted in the nourishing soil of a 
religious faith. 

Yet Dr. Trueblood is no hidebound the- 
ologian prescribing a sectarian gospel for 
the salvation of a wicked world. He skill- 
fully disarms the critics of institutionalized 
Christianity by admitting the justice of 
most of their criticisms but insists that, 
with all its defects, the Christian Church is 
the most promising instrument for rescuing 
mankind from his present dilemma. In or- 
der to fulfill this mission the Church of the 
future must subordinate theology to the 
tested values and satisfactions arising out 
of a “consciously contrived fellowship of 
work and worship.” 

T. G. STANDING. 
New York State College for Teachers. 
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Collective Security: The Why and How. A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural 


By Joseph H. Ball. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1943. Pp. v + 63. 
Cloth, $.50; paper, $.25. 


This is a statement by Senator Ball 
made in September, 1943, of his views upon 
the question of collective security as it af- 
fects the future policy of the United States. 
It is his thesis that while one nation alone 
can prepare for and make war, can eventu- 
ally involve nearly the whole civilized world 
in war, only many nations planning and 
working together can prepare for peace or 
can maintain peace. 

He proposes the creation of an interna- 
tional authority with at least two functions: 
(1) to settle by means of an international 
agency disputes between nations which they 
cannot solve themselves and which threaten 
harmonious international relations; (2) to 
stop, by force if necessary, future attempts 
at military aggression. This means an in- 
ternational police force. 

J. I, FALCONER. 
Ohio State University. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Agencies Concerned with the Quality .of 
Rural Life in the South. A Directory, 
1944. Nashville, Tennessee: Southern 
Rural Life Council, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1944. Pp. vi + 99. 
$.50. 


The Individual and His Society. The Psy- 
chodynamics of Primitive Social Or- 
ganization. By Abram Kardiner. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. xxvi + 503. $5.00. 


Adult Education for Democracy in Family 
Life. By Mary S. Lyle. Ames, Iowa: 
The Iowa State College Press, 1944. Pp. 
xii + 161. $2.25. 


Relations in New Mexico. By Lyle 
Saunders. Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 
1944, Pp. xvi + 528. $5.00. 


Local History: How to Gather It, Write It, 
and Publish It. By Donald Dean Parker. 
Revised and Edited by Bertha E. Jos- 
ephson. New York: The Social Science 
Research Council, 1944, Pp. xiv + 186. 
$1.00. 


Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of 
Rapid Growth. Proceedings of the 
Round Table on Population Problems. 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1944, Pp. 158. $1.00. 


Tragic Ground. By Erskine Caldwell. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
1944, Pp. 237. $2.50. 


Bureaucracy. By Ludwig Von Mises. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 125. $2.00. 


Sociology of Religion, Knowledge, and the 
Arts. By Paul Honigsheim. East Lans- 
ing, Michigan: Michigan State College, 
1940. Pp. iii + 49. Mimeo. 


The War and Conflicting Social Philos- 
ophies. By Paul Honigsheim. East Lans- 
ing, Michigan: Michigan State College, 
1944. Pp. 52. Mimeo. 


Primitive Peoples in North, Central, and 
South America. By Paul Honigsheim. 
East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State College, 1944. Pp. iv + 19. Mimeo. 


Country Neighborhood. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


Costa Rican Life. By John and Mavis 
Biesanz. New York: Columbia Univers- 
ity Press, 1944. Pp. x + 272. $3.00. 
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